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OHIO—a Good State 


HIO is nicknamed the “Buckeye 

( State”’—and when we have said 
that, we have told you a good part of 
the story. The tree books say that 
he buckeye is a tree which “prefers 
to grow in moist, sandy loam”’—and 
that this tree flourishes in Ohio almost 
more than anywhere else. So Ohio 
must have plenty of soil of that na- 
ture. This means good crops and ac- 
cumulated wealth. Ohio just can’t be 
i “dry” state in the sense that 
unfortunate “dust-bowl” 
states are dry—though it has 
always tended to be “dry” in 
the alcoholic way. Its trees— 
if nothing else—tell its charac- 
ter. And when we add that the 
people of Ohio—instead of fol- 
lowing the fashion and picking 
a professor or a professional 
politician for governor—actu- 
ily pick a TREE SURGEON, 
this confirms what we have al- 
ready stated. Ohio must be 
“tree-conscious.” The  buck- 
eye tree doesn’t furnish very 
good commercial 
Ohio has furnished far more 
than its share of presidential 
nber. The people of Ohio 
ive also always been “poli- 
lics-conscious” or “politically 
inded”—that is, they have 

‘en particularly ready to con- 

ider novel ideas and reforms 
in government, etc. The state 


those 
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which was suggested by the idea that 
these nuts in the past have been used 
for food for horses. Horses—or even 
humans—might subsist on them if 
there was nothing else to eat. We 
may come down to that level in this 
country some day. In that case the 
kernels should be well boiled so as to 
drain off the tannin, which is very 
bitter. Some species of this tree, as in 
California, produce a nut which has 
less tannin and is fairly sweet and 
edible. As a matter of fact, the horse- 
chestnut has been known to history 
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scribed in the old riddle which makes 
it “round at both ends and high in 
the middle.” The highest point in 
the state is near Bellefontaine—which 
is about in the center. The main wa- 
tershed consists of low hills from the 
northeastern part of the state to half- 
way down the western border. Above 
this parting of the ways, the waters 
flow north into Lake Erie. Lake Erie, 
as we have said before, isn’t much of 
a lake—because it is shallow and it 
really gets rough in bad weather. Then 
there are very few good harbors ‘of 
refuge. Sandusky bay and 
Maumee bay especially provide 
such harbors, and of course at 
Cleveland, Lorain and other 
ports there are harbor works. 
Large quantities of iron ore 
come to this area from the 
great iron ranges of the upper 
Lake Michigan districts. Vari- 
ous rivers rise in swamps and 
flow north into the lake, 
through narrow valleys, and in 
some cases sandstone gorges. 
Toward the south the Scioto 
and Miami rivers empty into 
the Ohio, which river runs 
along the entire southern bor- 
der of the state, giving a shore- 
line of about 435 miles. The 
main tributary of the Ohio in 
this region is the Muskingum 
river, which drains about one- 

fifth of the state. The Ohio it- 
self flows through a fairly nar- 
row valley, and the narrowness 
of this valley, together with the 


vas always classed as “pivot- great area which the Ohio 
'"—hence both parties felt KENTUCKY drains in Pennsylvania, West 
that they were doing a good Virginia and Kentucky has 
iroke of political strategy Special } ngy id sketch pote one. together with oe made the spring freshets very 
vhen they chose one of the surroundings, snowing, in condense orm, some of the disastrous, from the earliest 


en from that state for the 
residential ticket. In the old 
Democratic days, Virginia was 
illed “the Mother of Presi- 
lents”—but right after the Civ- 
war Ohio usurped that title. 
ive of our presidents came 


direct 


from Ohio, and two others came from 


ther states but were born there. Ex- 
ise it, please, but we are going to 
b a few “buckeye” facts into you 


fore we go on. The tree sharps call 
buckeye by the horrid name of 
\esculus Hippocastanum”—but they 
»w better than to use that term on 
e Ohioans—who are _ sometimes 
mselves known as “Buckeyes.” The 
neers called this tree “buckeye” 
vy naturally, because the nut or fruit 
a big, shiny ball which suggests 
eye of a buck. The general name 
the tree is “horse-chestnut”— 


features which mainly characterize and classify this state. 
The population given is the Pathfinder’s estimate for the 
present time, pro-rated on the basis of the latest govern- 
ment figures for the United States. 
are based on the official estimates back in 1922—which 


are as late as we have. 


from the earliest times. The tree 
seems to have come originally from 
ancient Greece. It was brought to 


western Europe in early days, and 
eventually these trees spread until 
they are now found in all countries 


in the temperate zones, in both hemi- 
spheres. There is a difference of view 
about the value of the horse-chestnut. 
Some people report that not only are 
the nuts poisonous but that even the 
leaves may cause poisoning. The bark 
is very bitter and it can be used for 
tanning. In fact the horse-chestnut 
is not a chestnut at all but belongs to 
the oak family. Ohio is properly de- 


The “wealth” figures 


times to date. Some of the 
worst floods took place in 1884, 
1913 and this year. 

A good deal of money has 
been spent in building “dry 
reservoir” and other conserva- 
tion works for storing the surplus wa- 
ters and releasing them when needed. 
At a very early date two canals were 
built to connect Lake Erie with the 
Ohio. But floods have mostly ruined 
these and they are no longer of any 
account as waterways. As early as 
1825 the National Road was built 
across Ohio—this being, as we know, 
the very first case where federal funds 


were allocated for public works in 
the states. This issue boondoggled 
politics for many years and it was 


only got rid of when the canals, the 


(Continued on page 20) 














































































TIMELY TOPICS 


FOR CONTEMPT OF CONGRESS 


Recent action of the national House 
of Representatives in citing Dr. Fran- 
cis E. Townsend and two associates 
for contempt is by no means unusual 
although such action is more of a rar- 
ity in the House than in the Senate. 
In the latter body 
there have been 
five contempt ci- 
tations within the 
past 20 years. The 
alleged contempt 
on which the cur- 
rent action is bas- 
ed occurred dur- 
ing a hearing be- 
ing held by the 
Bell committee in- 
vestigating old age 
pension move- 
ments. Dr. Town- 
send, founder and 
leader of the Old 
Age Revolving 
Pensions — better 
known as the Townsend Plan, which 
promises to pay $200 a month to ali 
persons over 60 years of age—be came 
angered at the line of questioning, 
walked out of the committee room 
and refused to return, declaring he 
would rather go to jail than appear 
before the committee again. In addi- 
tion, he advised his followers to ig- 
nore committee subpoenas—advice 
that was followed by two aids, Rev. 
Clinton L. Wunder and John B. Kiefer. 
Apparently realizing independent ac- 
tion would lay the group open to 
charges of “persecution” and unfair- 
ness the committee turned the entire 
matter over to the House. To allow 
the elderly Californian to go unpun- 
ished, declared the late Speaker Byrns, 
would “destroy all future investiga- 
tions by the House and also the Sen- 
ate. What is the use of investigating if 
witnesses refuse to testify?” Also 
steering clear of possible charges of 
vindictiveness, the House voted 271 
to 41 to cite all three men for con- 
tempt but passed a resolution placing 
the matter in the hands of the federal 
district attorney in Washington. This 
makes it mandatory for the district 
attorney to institute grand jury ac- 
tion. Records and other evidence 
were turned over to the district attor- 
ney’s office but indications were that a 
crowded docket would delay action 
until fall. 

Both the House and the Senate de- 
rive their power for such punitive ac- 
tion from a federal statute enacted in 
1857. It provides that any person 
summoned as a witness by either 
branch of Congress or by any of their 
committees who refuses to testify shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor punishable 
by a fine of $100 to $1,000 and impris- 
onment of one to 12 months in a com- 
mon jail. This statute has been upheld 
by the Supreme Court although some 
have escaped its consequences when 
the case was carried to the courts. In 








Townsend 


1876 one Hallet Kilbourn was cited as 
a “contumacious,” that is, defiant or 
stubborn, witness. He went free when 
the Supreme Court held the inquiry 
outside constitutional authority. In 
1894, in the case of Elverton R. Chap- 
man, the Supreme Court upheld the 
limited right of either house to pun- 
ish for contempt in properly author- 
ized cases. 

In the most recent of congressional 
contempt cases, occurring during the 
ocean and air mail investigation, the 
high court again upheld the right of 
Congress to punish defiant witnesses 
and also shed some light on the 
scope of such power. L. H. Brit- 
tin, aviation official, destroyed some 
papers demanded by the committee. 
He was sentenced to jail for 10 days. 
William P. McCracken, a lawyer, re- 
fused to surrender papers belonging to 
a client, holding that he had no right 
to surrender property of another, He 
was also sentenced to 10 days and the 
sentence was again upheld by the 
high court. 

Perhaps one of the best known 
cases of contempt action took place 
in 1927 when Harry F. Sinclair, oil 
magnate, refused to answer questions 
relating to the Teapot Dome inquiry. 
The Senate followed the procedure 
now authorized in the Townsend-Wun- 
der-Kiefer case and turned the matter 
over to the regular courts. There he 
was found guilty, sentenced to jail for 
30 days and fined $500—a much heav- 
ier sentence than usually imposed by 
Congress in such instances. 

a rs 

REACTION TO WAGE RULING 


Implications of the Supreme Court’s 
opinion invalidating New York state’s 
minimum’ wage law for women and 
children may prove more far-reach- 
ing than anyone is able to predict at 
this time. As in all other cases where 
the high court decided against New 
Deal social reform laws there was 


considerable reaction to the adverse 
ruling on the Guffey Coal Act. But 
when the court a dittle later declared 
New York’s wage law invalid it prob- 
ably started a real movement for an 





Something new in dust storms, and it 
blew up so suddenly. 
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amendment to the Constitution ma. 
ing it possible for the states and the 


nation to have such laws. In the G 
fey coal case the court declared (, 
gress had no authority to regu! 
wages in purely local undertaki 

In the New York case it invoked 

“due process of law” clause in { 
14th amendment to the Constitu! 
to deny to the states even the rig! 

prescribe minimum wages for wo 

and children. 

Some constitutional authorities {j)\ 
it difficult to escape the conclu 
that the court went out of its wa 
the latter decision to restrict the | 
lative powers of the states. Not 
do they feel that such a decision 
effect legislation to control mini: 
wages for women and minors in al! 
states, but they believe the most 
portant result of the ruling will ; 
ably be the reaction against the 
itself. Until this ruling agitation 
constitutional amendments to curb th: 
power of the highest tribunal and t 
make social reform legislation possi- 
ble had died down because, in the 
final analysis, the great majority of 
decisions voiding New Deal laws wer 
found to be based upon positive «nd 
clear-cut logic deeply imbedded in 
the Constitution. Now critics of th 
court have been given new couras 
in their efforts to curb its power 

This seemingly unfortunate 1 
perhaps untimely ruling by the cour! 
stirred up indignation not only 
Congress but in the ranks of la 
Republicans and anti-New De¢ 
Democrats. President Roosevelt 
tended that this particular decis 
had staked off a no-man’s land w! 
no government can enter; that is. 
Constitution has been interpreted in 
such a way that state and federal 
governments have no power to es! 
lish minimum wages. Secretar) 
Labor Perkins said “public welfar 
demands that women workers 
be prohibited from accepting wa 
so low that their health is impair: 
William Green, president of the A: 
ican Federation of Labor, decla 
“The decision of the Supreme C 
holding the New York state mini: 
wage law invalid can only be reg 
ed as another blow to labor and 
friends throughout the entire c 
try.” But, he added, “labor will fi 
on. It cannot and will not assun 
defeatest attitude in its fight for 
enactment of social justice legis 
tion.” 

In Congress many legislators 
gued that a constitutional amendm« 

yas necessary to enable that bod) 
and the states to enact legislation re 
ulating wages and hours for work: 
“TI believe,” declared Rep. Ayers, D: 
ocrat of Montana, “that the friends 
the toilers of this nation will orga: 
at once and demand a constitutio 
amendment making such laws poss!- 
ble.” One prominent Republic 
member of the House declared | 
decision was worth a million votes 
the Democrats in this fall’s electi: 
and joined in urging an amendn« 
to curb the court’s authority. 

Concerning the decision Willi 
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“Ruins” of the Alamo at San Antonio, Texas. 
tant historic dates im the state’s history have been commemorated 
with solemn ceremonies at the Alamo, at Goliad and other shrines. 


Allen White, one of the nation’s lead- 
tepublicans and a close friend 
Gov. Alf M. Landon, said: “No 
ther agency than government can 
g justice into the relations of those 

ho work with the machines and 
se who own the machines, The 
reme Court has honestly, even if 
sically, called our attention to the 
ed of a power in government which 
vy obviously is restricted. That 
d is the issue of the hour. The 
epublican convention must not side- 
tep it. Our party did not dodge the 
ed Scott decision. It must not blink 
this. The Republican Party must 

t let the Democrats fire the first 


t in the new battle for human 
edom.” Thus the one _ decision 
ises the Republican delegates at 


eveland to be plagued more than 
ey ever dreamed with the question 
what to do about the fundamentalist 
jority in the Supreme Court and 
social legislation issue, while at 
same time it ne doubt made deci- 
ns on these troublesome questions 
sier for the Democrats assembling 
Philadelphia. 
es 
TEXAS EXPOSITION OPENS 
This year the eyes of the nation are 
rned on Texas, the Lone Star State. 
June 6 Secretary of Commerce Dan- 
C. Roper unlocked the main gate 
the big $25,000,000 spectacle, better 
own as the Texas Centennial Expo- 
lion, with a $50,000 jeweled key. The 
position opened on schedule despite 
ch obstacles as labor strikes and 
ivy rains which prevented all of 
uildings and exhibits being ready on 


. 








| 





opening day. 
The finest sin- 
gle structure of 
all, the $1,200,- 
000 Hall of State 
Building, was 
not ready for 
the gala open- 
ing. And_ the 
government’s 
Works Progress 
Administration 
Building will be 
the last to be 
completed. 
Occupying 
approximately 
150 acres at 
Dallas the ex- 
position 
grounds contain 
national, state 
and private 
buildings. 
Landscape gar- 


dening has 
beautified the 
entire exposi- 


tion site. There 
are pools, gar- 
dens, etc. As at 
all world fairs 
there is a mid- 


way with the 
Already the impor- latest in thrill 
rides, amuse- 


ments and eat- 
ing places as 
well as streets of various nations, 
etc. So far as Texas is concerned 
the exposition will have three dom- 
inant features—cattle, cotton and oil— 
the three primary things that have 
made Texas rich. But while the Agra- 
rian Way’s five great buildings will 
house the largest livestock and agri- 
cultural exhibit ever assembled in one 
place, the exposition will show much 
more than cattle, cotton and oil. Be- 
sides Texas very few of the states have 
erected buildings, but the national 
government and private concerns have 
buildings (all of which are air-cooled) 
and exhibits. Uncle Sam’s exhibits in- 





3 
clude such priceless documents as the 
Louisiana Purchase Treaty, the Flori- 
da Purchase Treaty and the Joint Res- 
olution of Congress of 1845 annexing 
the Republic of Texas to the Union. 
The Post Office Department’s collec- 
tion of stamps contains specimens of 
every United States stamp ever issued, 
stamps of the confederacy and many 
foreign issues, The Navy Department 
is putting on a show of models of war 
vessels. The National Committee on 
Aeronautics has a 10-foot wind tun- 
nel where are demonstrated flight con- 
ditions with model planes. Many of 
the leading industrial concerns have 
large scale exhibits. 

Of course all of this is highly inter- 
esting, but “the Cavalcade of Texas,” 
a dramatization of the history of the 
Lone Star State which will be pre- 
sented daily, is likely to steal the spot- 
light of the exposition. More than 300 
actors take part in this unusual pro- 
duction, the initial cost of which was 
$150,000. Not only does it cover the 
100 years of Texas after the struggle 
with Mexico in 1836, but it goes back 
to the time of Peneda, the Spanish ex- 
plorer of 1519, and traces the history 
of the state under its six flags—French, 
Spanish, Mexican, Texan, Confederate 
and American, 

All of the fair exhibits will be open 
at Dallas throughout the remainder of 
the summer and early autumn, More 
than 4,000,000 Americans from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt down are expected to 
view the sights. But all of the centen- 
nial celebrations will by no means be 
centered at Dallas. Dozens of other 
Texas towns and cities have scheduled 
local celebrations. There will be ro- 
deos at Midland, Stamford, Falfurrias, 
and Kerrville; a municipal centennial 
at Houston, etc. 
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FOREIGN 


ITALY 


Premier Mussolini and Chancellor 
Kurt Schuschnigg of Austria had 
luncheon together at Il Duce’s country 
estate at Rocca della Caminate, giving 
rise to rumors that the restoration of 
the Hapsburgs and a German-Austrian 
union were discussed. A Paris news- 
paper claimed they agreed upon the 
restoration with Otto slated to mount 
the throne on June 26. 

While 60,000 Romans cheered, Vice- 
roy Pietro Badoglio, conqueror of 
Ethiopia, returned to the Italian capi- 
tal where he was embraced by Mus- 
solini and given the honors of the 
cabinet. 

Three of the seven cabinet posts he 
has held were given up by Premier 
Mussolini and his son-in-law Count 
Galeazzo Ciano entrusted with the 
Foreign Affairs portfolio. 


FRANCE 


Bluntly France was warned in a 
verbal communication Italy will leave 
the League of Nations and will seek 
an alliance with Germany unless a 
move is made to abandon sanctions 
at the next meeting of the league in 
Geneva. 





GREAT BRITAIN 


Sir Samuel Hoare, former foreign 
secretary who was forced to resign 
over the uproar caused by the Hoare- 
Laval plan for dividing Ethiopia, was 
appointed First Lord of the Admiralty, 
succeeding Viscount Monsell of Eve- 
sham. 


SPAIN 


In the midst of a strike which has 
left 300,000 workers idle the harassed 
Leftist government discovered a mon- 
archist plot when a number of civil 
guard uniforms were found. Despite 
the government’s outlawing strikes, 
that labor weapon has been used by 
the unions continually since the gov- 
ernment came into power in February. 
Since that time it is estimated 175 per- 
sons have been killed, 749 wounded, 
100 churches and convents burned 
and church property valued at several 
million pesetas damaged. 


PHILIPPINES 


Hadji Muhamad Jamalu’l Kiram, Sul- 
tan of Sulu and North Borneo, died, 
according to word received in Manila, 
on the island of Jolo. The death of 
the 72-year-old leader of the Moham- 
medans of the ‘Sulu Archipelago, 
threatened to bring on civil war 
among the 500,000 Moros in choosing 
a successor to their late childless ruler. 


RUMANIA 


Austria was warned not to attempt 
restoration. of the Hapsburgs nor 
union with Germany by leaders of 
the Little Entente after a four-hour 
conference at Skrovistea Castle in 
Bucuresti. Among those attending the 
parley were King Carol of Rumania, 


Prince Paul, regent of Yugoslavia, and 
President Eduard Benes of Czecho- 
slovakia. : 

While King Carol and distinguished 
foreign guests looked on 20 persons 
were killed and 700 injured in the 
collapse of a grandstand at the gates 
of the royal palace in Bucuresti. The 
festivities were being held to mark 
the sixth anniversary of Carol’s re- 
turn to the throne. Prince Paul donat- 
ed $5,000 to aid the victims. 


CHINA 


After being denied time and time 
again, the Canton and Central Govern- 
ment of Nanking officially admitted 
troops of Kwangsi and Kwangtung 
Provinces (under Canton) had invad- 
ed the territory of the northern re- 
gime. The push followed the issuance 
of.a manifesto by Canton to Nanking 
to resist the Japanese military in- 
creases in north China. While the 
Central government, headed by Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek, dictator, 
was suspicious of the Cantonese north- 
ward movement, believing it to be a 
veiled means for seizure of the Nan- 
king regime, the southern govern- 
ment protested Japanese resistance 
was its only aim. General Chiang in 
answer to the manifesto wired Canton 
he hoped it realized the seriousness of 





Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, President of the 


Chinese Central Government. 


its action, and added, “Unless the 
nation acts as a unit, only disaster can 
result.” This statement was _ inter- 
preted as meaning he would seek a 
compromise in the southerner’s de- 
mands. Meanwhile the armies of the 
two provinces—the whole military 
strength of Canton is estimated to be 
600,000—invaded Hunan Province, ad- 
vancing as far as Yengchow and 
Chengchow. Commensurate with the 
advance of the southern armies was 
the retreat of the northern troops to 
avoid conflict and most particularly 
to eliminate any chance of a dreaded 
civil war. An emergency session of 
the Central Control and Executive 
Committees of the Nanking govern- 
ment was called for discussion of the 
crisis which has been precipitated by 
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the invasion of the southern arm) 
the aggression reputedly having bh. 
ordered by Canton to force Nank 
to resist Japan by strength of arm 

Two sailors of the U, S. S. BI: 
hawk were forcibly detained by J: 
nese authorities in Shanhaikuan a 
they took snapshots of a Chinese | 
carrying trench mortars. The A: 
ican Embassy protested to Japa: 
authorities. 


TIBET 


The 1936 British Mount Everest 
pedition, led by Hugh Ruttledge, 
forced to give up the attempt to ; 
the lofty peak after reaching a h: 
of 19,700 feet—9,000 feet from the 
With the upper reaches of the m: 
tain suitable for climbing only a s 
time each year, the party gave u; 
attempt after two avalanches al) 
carried two members of the part 
their deaths. 


AUSTRALIA 


Sir Henry Gullett, minister of | 
treaties, announced to the Hous: 
Representatives increased duties 
a variety of foreign goods which 
divert $11,500,000 worth of import 
Australian manufacturers. The U: 
States and Japan will be chiefly 
fected by the new tariffs. 


NICARAGUA 

Pressure exerted by the Nati 
Guard, headed by Gen. Anastasio 
moza, caused President Juan B. Sa: 
to resign and go into exile in El $ 
vador. Julian Irias, minister of \ 
became Provisional President. 

ESTONIA 

A court-martial in Reval, after d« 
erations lasting 65 hours, sente! 
148 Fascists to long terms in prison 
having taken part in the attemp 
overthrow the present regime in 
cember, 1935. The government h: 
that the lengthy imprisonment of t 
prominent Fascists will wreck th« 
ti-democratic movement in the c 
try. 





ETHIOPIA 


Although the information was 
released by the Italian authorities « 
to the censorship imposed, it 
learned Ethiopian troops are 
under arms and 11,500 of them wil 
50 miles of Addis Ababa. In addi! 
thousands of bandits are roving 
country, pillaging and burning, 
isolated groups of Ethiopians h: 
carried on a guerrilla warfare wh 
ever they have come into contact w 
the Italians. 


PALESTINE 


As more Jews continued to be k 
ed and sniping and bombing went 
the Palestine government took st 
to prevent the smuggling of guns : 
ammunition into the country 
strengthening the frontier corps. 
heavier blow was dealt the Arab : 
tators when a concentration camp \ 
set up in the Sinai Desert and the th 
most prominent Arabs in the coun 
together with a number of Arab 
radicals were locked up there. 
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une 20, 1936 


France's New Premier 
Ends Big Strike But 


Faces Greater Hurdles 


Faced with a strike involving more 
1,000,000 workers, Leon Blum 
yped into the Premiership of 
ce and in three days had factory 
‘Is whirring once again. Even 
who are his bitterest political 
nents conceded he had acted with 
izing swiftness and sureness. 
nid the chaos of the labor situa- 
Albert Sarraut and his cabinet 
med and Blum took over the reins 
government. The ministry he pre- 
ed to President Albert Lebrun 
; of record size and of unusual 
ke-up, being composed of five 
ups—national defense, general ad- 
istration, foreign affairs, national 
ication, and social solidarity—the 
isters and undersecretaries in each 
sup constituting a committee for 
rdination. In addition to this novel 
ingement which the Premier in- 
ed was done not to show his origi- 


lity but through “very serious 
ds” the line-up included three 
nen and allotted the principal 


stries to the leaders of the various 
groups that compose the Pre- 
’s parliamentary majority. Just 
to the Sarraut resignation Ed- 
d Herriot was elected President 
he Chamber of Deputies. 
Vhile struggling with the strike 
Blum made an appearance in 
Chamber to present his Popular 
t program, but so much tumult 
raised by Leftist and Rightist 
ities the session was suspended. 
rder began when a Rightist shout- 
[t is the first time that a Gallic- 
in country has been governed by 
w!” More cries of “Jew” and 
k to Moscow” were heard as en- 
| Leftists made a concerted dash 
the Rightists which only a flying 
lige of husky sergeants-at-arms pre- 
ted from being a major melee. 
re were some indications this Jew- 
issue might be made a cardinal 
nt in the Rightists continued at- 
ks on the Left leader. When the 
on had quieted down Premier 


lum returned to announce his policy. 


will seek to revive French econ- 

wipe out unemployment, in- 
ise purchasing power and to pro- 
“a little well-being and security 
those who, by their labor, create 
real wealth.” Further, he an- 
need the Popular Front’s hostility 
devaluation and his intention of 


troducing bills to provide for po- 


is time, although he has previously 


al amnesty, a 40-hour-week for 
or, collective labor contracts, va- 
ions with pay, a new public works 
nationalization of the arma- 

ts industry, higher prices for farm 
ducts, longer compulsory educa- 
ind a modified nationalization of 
Bank of France. Blum’s foreign 
‘vy, he indicated, is peace for all, 
ieved by collective security. No 
ntion of war debts was made at 





expressed himself as believing they 
should be paid. On the vote of con- 
fidence over this plan the Premier 
won by 384 to 210. In connection with 
the proposed plan for government 
control of the Bank, Blum, without 
waiting for legislative permission to 
take more drastic steps, placed Emile 
Labeyrie, Popular Frontist, as gover- 
nor general of the Bank, replacing 
Jean Tannery. 

Although some minor points were 
yet to be ironed out, the major part 
of the gigantic strike was broken. 
Beginning with a walk-out of a few 
thousand automobile workers, the 
strike spread like wildfire from one 
labor group to another and from one 
end of France to the other. The 
unions were helpless in the face of 
the popular movement, most of them 
issuing no strike orders whatsoever. 
And what made the situation doubly 
difficult was the fact that no sooner 
would one group have their differences 
settled than they would strike again 
for better terms. Despite the serious- 
ness of the crisis, the situation was 
not nearly so dangerous as it might 
have been had the workers adopted 
strong-arm tactics. In fact this was 
the amazing feature of the walk-out, 
that with the million sitting about idle 
there was no blood spilled, no extra 
police were ordered out as guards and 
the public found little inconvenience. 

But aside from this pleasant side of 
the picture the fact remained indus- 
try, transportation and trade were at 
a standstill—a situation which it was 
incumbent on Blum to handle. He 
called a conference at his official 
hotel-residence of labor and industrial 
leaders who at the close of a nine- 
hour session announced they had 
found common ground. The victory 
is entirely that of the workers. They 
gain recognition of their unions, a 
40-hour-week, a new wage scale with 
increases of from seven to 15 per cent, 
and an agreement covering their re- 
turn to work. With this concordat 
the tie-up was practically ended save 
for white collar workers and a few 
thousand coal miners in the north 
whose demands were not met. 

Undoubtedly credit for the solution 
of the strike crisis must go to Premier 
Blum, for it was chiefly through po- 
litical strategy that he won his vic- 
tory. In the first place it was his an- 
nouncement in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties he would at once seek legislation 
on several of the labor issues which 
paved the way for the settlement al 
the conference which he later called. 
Moreover, bearing in mind the vote of 
confidence he had received on his 
program, the Premier sent notes to 
the labor and employer delegates stat- 
ing “the will of Parliament demands 
immediate contact between the two 
organizations and an urgent examina- 
tion of conditions that will permit a 
return to work without delay.” In 
effect he made it appear as if the peo- 
ple of France, by reason of the vote 
of their elected representatives, de- 
manded of these two groups a joint 
meeting to find a solution. This is a 


5 
fair sample of the diplomacy of Leon 
Blum and gives an inkling of the way 
he will manage things in the future. 

Now that the strike of the millions 
is over the troubles of the mild- 
mannered Premier are not ended by a 
long shot. In the first place he has his 
political fleshpots to watch. The 
Popular Front which put him at the 
head of the government is composed 
of Radical Socialists, Socialists and 
Communists. When they vote together 
he is safe, but divided, he is lost. The 
danger will likely lie in his program 
which probably will not appeal in its 
entirety to all three parties. Should 
that occur his measure is host, for he 
must have the combined vote to over- 
come the opposition. This will mean 
adroit maneuvering, diplomacy and 
tact to keep his house from tumbling 
about his ears. Another pitfall likely 
to trap Blum is the franc. Even be- 
fore he took office public confidence 
in the stability of the coin was at a 
low ebb. Then with his announce- 
ment of the proposed nationalization 
of the Bank of France (corresponding 
to the United States Treasury) more 
capital took flight. It was estimated 
in the week in which this plan was 
made public more than 2,000,000,000 
francs in gold had left the bank to be 
shipped abroad. Much of this was 
exported by the wealthier elements in 
France many of whom would be re- 
moved from the governing board of 
the Bank if the Blum plan is put into 
effect. Tied up with this question is 
that of production costs. Industrial 
leaders claim that with prices in 
France already 20 per cent above 
world prices and the government plan- 
ning to raise agricultural prices they 
will be unable to pay the wage in- 
creases they have agreed to. AS a 
result some grave economic trouble is 
envisioned by these leaders. Hence, 
despite his protestations to the con- 
trary, it is felt Premier Blum will be 
brought face to face with the de- 
valuation issue and the likelihood is 
it will be very soon. 





FOREIGN TABS 





All of them wearing white flowers, 
some 20,000 women from all parts of 
the Netherlands staged a peace parade 
in Amsterdam. 

A peasant or princess anywhere in 
the world may one day become Queen 
of Sweden Parliament decided in 
passing a bill granting royal princes 
the right to marry foreign commoners. 

Risking a sentence of death if 
caught, Mme. Nour Dahaby, wife of an 
Egyptian, defied the ban against tak- 
ing photographs in the city of Mecca 
and with her lens concealed by a 
large brooch succeeded in getting 15,- 
000 feet of film for which an American 
company is reported to have offered 
$125,000. 

By decree of Bernhard Rust, Ger- 


man minister of education, English 
shall be the first foreign language 
taught in the Reich high schools 
henceforth. 
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CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


President Roosevelt names Chester 
C. Davis, former AAA administrator, 
to be a member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem: signs a score of bills, including 
the federal bankruptcy law and the 
Henry bill authorizing $10,000 for the 
Patrick Henry Bicentennial; vetoes 
the bill designed to promote national 
defense by creation of a junior air 
reserve training corps; attends funeral] 
rites for late Speaker of the House 
Joseph Byrns at Nashville, Tenn.; 
names J. H. Perskin, of Atlantic City, 
to paint his official campaign portrait, 
and leaves Washington on 4,000 mile 
tour of the Southwest, traveling 
through Arkansas and the principal 
cities of Texas, with stops in Ken- 
tucky and Indiana. Three speeches 
were scheduled for the tour—at Little 
Rock, Dallas, and Vincennes, Ind. 

Smithsonian Institution begins Sun- 
day broadcasts dealing with current 
scientific investigations and natural 
history—a new departure in science. 

Washington police make round-up 
of nearly 200 fortune tellers (clair- 
voyants) as conspirators in a scheme 
for wholesale tax avoidance. 


LABOR 


Communications between John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, and William 
Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, widen the rift be- 
tween opposing forces on the craft- 
industrial union issue, the ultimate re- 
sult of which may be a disastrous split 
in the labor movement—after the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers had decided to 
affiliate with the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization headed by Lewis 
in a drive to organize the 500,000 
workers in the nation’s steel plants. 
John Brophy, chairman of Lewis’s 
committee, says the nine unions which 
favor industrial unionism are opposed 
to disrupting the labor movement. 

Strikes in scattered sections of the 
nation put more than 30,000 workers 
on the idle list. Wage increases and 
union recognition dominate the is- 
sues at stake. 

GOVERNMENT 

United States is notified by Great 
Britain, France and the other debtor 
nations, except Finland, that they can- 
not meet their June 15 installments on 
World war debts. 

Federal Communications Commis- 
sion maps new regulations to govern 
television broadcasts. 

Secretary of Labor Perkins calls 
conference of governors of 17 states 
having minimum wage laws to map 
future course. 

Federal duck stamp this year is a 
goose stamp. Third in the series start- 











ed two years ago, the new migratory 
bird hunting stamp shows three 
Canada geese on the wing, one with a 
Biological Survey bird band on its leg. 

In final report of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration (FERA) 
Harry Hopkins shows that from Jan- 
uary 1, 1933, to December 31, 1935, 
when the government ended _ the 
“dole,” the total cost of relief was 
$4,096,433,367. He also said relief ac- 
tivities cost the government $300,- 
000,000 more in 1935 than in 1934. 
These figures do not include more 
than $800,000,000 spent on CWA, WPA 
expenditures or activities of other 
agencies such as the PWA and CCC. 
The WPA administrator has declared 
war on political and business critics 
of the federal relief program, charg- 
ing that the aim of the foes of the 
program is a “miserly pittance” to the 
unemployed and needy. 

Decision of Comptroller General 
McCar!l rejects proposed five-day week 
for some 2,000 WPA workers in Wash- 
ington. 

Daily Treasury statements show the 
deficit for the current fiscal year has 
passed the $3,000,000,000 mark and 
rapidly rising. 

Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion reveals how millions of investors 
who “trustfully” put their money into 
real estate bonds have been consistent- 
ly bilked on a colossal scale with no 
recourse under the law. 

Anti-bounty clause of the 1930 
Tariff Act is invoked by the govern- 
ment against Germany because of dis- 
criminatory practices by the Nazis 
against a number of articles imported 
from that country, with countervail- 
ing duties ordered imposed July 11. 

Secretary of State Hull announces 
that the United States will not inter- 
fere in the Nicaraguan civil war. 

TAXES 
Revenue 


Internal Commissioner 


Guy T. Helvering announces that in- 
come tax returns were filed by 301,855 
more persons in 1934 than in 1933. 
Apparently two or more states can 
tax a man’s estate. After Pennsylva- 
nia had collected $14,500,000 from the 
executors of the $100,000,000 estate of 





—New York Times 


The Taxpayer’s Black Legion 





# The Pathfind: J 
the late Dr. John T. Dorrance, head ./ up 
a big soup concern, New Jersey’s i; Pt 
heritance tax bureau proceeded to ¢«\!- pr 
lect $15,620,793.45, both states claimi “> 
to be the manufacturer’s legal r tie 
dence, ly: 

FARMING of 


A marked increase in governn 
aid to agriculture in all countries si 
the advent of the depression is 
ported by the Bureau of Agricult: 


Economics. _ 
Crop losses due to the southeast! Mi 
drought pass the $100,000,000 m of 
threatening to help settle the co! a 
e 


surplus probl 
So serious ? 
the droug 
shifted from | 
southwest to 
southeast, t! 
the Departn 
of Agricull 
began a su! 
looking to po 
ble aid to farn 
in the dry ar 

Department 
Agriculture 
nounces th 
Howard R. 17 
ley will head 
Agricultural Adjustment Adminis! 
tion, succeeding Chester C. Davis. 

Potato shortage is declared to 
the worst in 10 years, with a r 
scarcity existing all over the cou 
try and prices high. 

More than 36,000 miles of farm t 
racing are scheduled for constructi 
by the Soil Conservation Service of 
the Department of Agriculture duri 
the next three years under agre 
ments with farmers. 

Claiming that only a European ° 
can prevent the return of econo! 
prosperity in this country 
throughout the world, Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace predicts farm re- 
lief and production control will soon ' 
be at an end. Continuation of 
normal weather and enlarged markets 
he says, will make the “plow under” 
system unnecessary — within tv 
years. 
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SPORTS eTe( 


Tony Manero, of Greensboro, N. © 
wins the National Open Golf cha: 
pionship at the Baltusrol Golf Clu! 
course in Springfield, N. J. 

Granville, a son of Gallant Fi ben 
wins 68th running of the $41,300 B« Or 
mont Stakes, oldest horse race in U. 5 


COURTS Itali 


Blue Ribbon Jury in Supreme Cour! leW 
Justice McCook’s court in New York var 
convicts Charles “Lucky” Luciano an: 
his eight henchmen on each of 62 
counts charging them with running 
that city’s $12,000,000-a-year comp 
sory prostitution syndicate. 

Despite congressional provisio 
safeguarding veterans’ bonus mon: 
Superior Judge A. L. Franklin, of A 
lanta, rules that the courts can tab up 
over bonus money for alimony. lel; 

Chief Justice Alfred A. Wheat, of t! ipol 
District of Columbia Supreme Cou! prey 
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upholds the constitutionality of the 
Public Works Administration’s power 
program, including its policy of lend- 
ing and granting funds to municipali- 
ties for the construction of municipal- 
ly-owned lighting plants. 

Federal Judge Charles A. Boynton, 
of El Paso, Tex., holds the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act unconstitutional. 


PEOPLE 


When state Senate fails to confirm 
immediately the appointment of Col. 
Mark O. Kimberling as superintendent 
of New Jersey State Police, to succeed 
Col. Norman Schwarzkopf, whose 
term expired, Gov. Harold Hoffman 
ippoints Capt. W. A. Carter, com- 
mander of Troop A, acting superin- 
tendent “until some other person shall 
be duly designated and shall qualify 
for office.” 

Dr. Russell G. Ham, professor of 
English literature at Yale, is elected 
president of Mt. Holyoke college, to 
succeed Miss Mary E, Woolley. 

Charles H. Davis, wealthy inventor- 
engineer and pioneer road developer, 
innounces plans to establish a huge 
Institute of Transportation at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland that would cost 
$100,000,000 and be unique in the edu- 
ition field. 

Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, aeri- 
al conqueror of the two poles and the 
\tlantic, reveals that the rest of his 
life, except for 
two years re- 
served for fur- 
ther explora- 
tion, will be de- 
voted to a cru- 
sade for world 
peace. He made 
thisresolve dur- 
ig his lonely 
vigil at the 
southern end of 
he earth. 

lhe Morlok 
juadruplets, 
ina, Sarah, Wilma and Helen, of 
insing, Mich., recently celebrated 
heir sixth birthday. 

Attorney General David T. Wilentz, 

New Jersey, reveals that $14,860 of 
he Lindbergh ransom money recov- 
red from Hauptmann has been re- 
irned to Colonel Lindbergh. 

V. L. Leibell, a New York attorney, 

ippointed by the President to fill 

vacant seat on the federal court 
bench in the Southern District of New 
rk, 

Senator J. Hamilton Lewis, of Illi- 
‘is, predicts the French, British and 
tallan governments soon will make 
ew proposals for settlement of their 

ir debts to the United States, 


EDUCATION 

Teachers loyalty oaths as well as the 
\aggeration of the jurisdiction of 
sovernment are deplored by Dr. Wil- 

im A. Eddy, president-elect of Ho- 
irt college. 

Dr. William E. Grady, associate 
uperintendent of New York schools, 
leclares the nation’s educators “should 
ipologize for their inadequacy.” To 
prevent maladjustment that leads to 





juvenile delinquency and crime, he 
thinks, the pattern of education would 
have to be changed to increase voca- 
tional training and restore the dignity 
of labor. 

Recent statistics show that 200,000 
school teachers in this country earn 
less than $750 a year, on the average; 
85,000 less than $450; 45,000 less than 
$300, and that 40 states owe their 
teachers more than $4,000,000 in back 
pay. 


RAILROADS 


Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Bureau of Finance holds that persons 
seeking service on protective commit- 
tees for securities of railroads in re- 
organization must show not only that 
“nothing objectionable is intended” 
but that there is need for such a 
committee and that they are qualified 
to serve. 

Joseph B. Eastman, coordinator of 
transportation, is reported to have 
prepared plans for an outlay of over 
$1,000,000,000 by the federal govern- 
ment for new railroad cars in a drive 
to stimulate the heavy industries. 

Railroad labor organizations reveal 
they are trying to work out private 
agreements with employers to keep 
employees on pay rolls beyond the 
65-year age limit for retirement pre- 
scribed by the railway retirement act 
of 1935. 

Coordinator of transportation sug- 
gests railroads be forced to pool mer- 
chandise traffic. 

First weeks of the new low fares 
established by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission see definite upward 
trend in passenger traflic over east- 
ern railways. 

Railroad retirement pension pay- 
ments are scheduled to start July 1 to 
employees who reach the age of 65 in 
the service of their lines—unless the 
law is voided by the courts. Already 
retirement pension credits have start- 
ed to pile up in the Treasury for more 
than 1,000,000 railroad employees. 


GENERAL 

New San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
Bridge, which is eight and a fourth 
miles long and will cost $77,600,000, 
is now 85 per cent compléte. 

New York state’s birth rate for April 
is reported at 13.4 per 1,000 popula- 
lion, the lowest ever recorded in the 
state for that month. 

Seven persons are killed and 20 in- 
jured in an apartment house fire in 
San Francisco. 

American Automobile Association 
announces nation-wide campaign 
against installation of parking meters 
on city streets. 

Tornadoes, floods, hail and rains kill 
nine persons in Oklahoma and Kansas 
and leave widespread property dam- 
age. 

Old time horse thievery is reported 
returning in the West. 

This year’s first general outbreak of 
infantile paralysis hits exclusive St. 
Mark’s school at Southboro, Mass. 

Canadian and American members of 
the International Joint Commission 
plan to hold hearings this summer to 
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determine the advisability of a new 
waterway from Montreal to New York 
by way of the St. Lawrence and Hud- 
son rivers through Lake Champlain, 
Army engineers have already made a 
preliminary survey of the route. 

Closing session of the 148th General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America adopts 
recommendations of a special commit- 
tee that the constitution of the church 
be amended to permit Presbyterians 
the legal and spiritu- 
al right to be con- 
scientious objectors 
to war and military 
service, 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 
will be host to the 
1936 convention of 
the Society of Phila- 
telic Americans which 
opens August 20. 

A new dry era for 
the United States is 
predicted by Mrs. Ida 
B. Wise Smith, pres- 
ident of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, at the 
close of the national W. C. T. U. con- 
vention at Tulsa. 





Mrs. Smith 


BANKING 

Thanks to the influence of Depart- 
ment of Justice agents bank robberies 
have been greatly reduced, so the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters announces a 20 
per cent reduction in bank robbery 
premiums in 35 states. 

Time deposits and aggregate de- 
posits in mutual savings banks con- 
tinue to mount. 

Condition statement of Federal Re- 
serve Banks shows that money in cir- 
culation in June totaled over $5,- 
463,000,000. 


CRIME 

Federal Bureau of Investigation an- 
nounces that its fingerprint files, es- 
tablished in 1924, have passed the 
6,000,000 mark, with some 4,500 new 
prints being added each day. 

Probes of Black Legion terrorism 
in Michigan and adjoining states con- 
tinue with many new arrests and many 
unsolved crimes, such as fires, dyna- 
miting and murders, laid at the hood- 
ed secret order’s door. Thirteen mem- 
bers in Detroit are ordered to stand 
trial on two counts—kidnaping and 
murder. 


DEATHS 


John Hays Hammond, 81, inter- 
nationally famous mining engineer, at 
his home in Gloucester, Mass. 

Mrs. Eugene Field, 80, widow of 
the famous American poet, at Heaf- 
ford Junction, Wis. 

Col. E. R. Green, 68, son of Hetty 
Green, famous woman financier, at 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 

aS eee ae 


$100 A MONTH FOR Ic A DAY 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 
548 Pickwick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., is 
offering a new accident Insurance Policy 
that pays $100 a month and costs only Ic 
a day. Read about it on page 11.—Adv. 
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~ NATIONAL 


Convention days are here again. 
Cleveland, gay and glittering, wel- 
comed the delegates, alternates, gov- 
ernors, congressmen, politicians, 
newspapermen and thousands of just 
plain spectators who came to witness 
what has been called one of the great- 
est shows on earth. So many went 
that hotels and rooming houses were 
filled while several hundred took lodg- 
ing on lake steamers tied to the docks 
close to the convention hall, which had 
been recently renovized with the aid 
of funds from the New Deal’s WPA. 
The Democrats are already on their 
way to Philadelphia with the inten- 
tion of staging a bigger political rally 
than that of the Republicans. Re- 
nomination of President Roosevelt and 
Vice President Garner is held so cer- 
tain the Democratic National Commit- 
tee has completed plans for acceptance 
of the nominations. 

Many changes over previous conven- 
tions were noted at Cleveland. For 
the first time in years a younger ele- 
ment was in the saddle with veterans 
of the World war like Senator Fred- 
erick Steiwer, of Oregon, convention 
keynoter, holding down key posi- 
tions. Oldsters who had fought side 
by side with Teddy Roosevelt, Taft 
and others of that period found them- 
selves being shoved to one side. Battle- 
scarred politicians like Charles D. 
Hilles and J. Henry Roraback and 
others of the Old Guard, who some 
30 or 40 years back displaced similar 
party “bulwarks,” found the newer 
members paying little attention to 
their advice or opinions. This was 
taken to mean that the 1936 conven- 
tion was more representative of the 
“masses” than formerly. There was 
also a general absence of “smoke- 
filed rooms” where it has been said 
in the past that G. O. P. nominations 
were really made and which have 
been the object of much criticism, 
especially by Senator Borah who 
sought the nomination. In fact, old 
timers said there was less back-stage 
maneuvering and fewer secret confer- 
ences than in any Republican con- 
vention in history. 

This absence of political “bossism” 
was credited partly to the slowly in- 
creasing part women, who usually 
balk at making “deals,” are playing 
in politics. Only 60 of the 1,003 duly 
elected delegates were women. Cali- 
fornia had the largest female repre- 
senation, seven out of 44, and New 
York ranked second with eight out of 
90. Many states had at least one 
woman in their delegations but 14 had 
none at all. Despite sparse female 
delegate strength, national committee 
women and representatives of vari- 
ous women’s organizations were pres- 
ent to urge wider recognition of the 
sex and adoption of platform planks 
pledging a stronger Civil Service and 
repeal of the “marriage clause.” 

A total of 57 contested delegate seats 








were brought before the National 
Committee and Credentials Commit- 
tee for settlement. Two delegates 
from the Philippines were seated— 
after it had been pointed out that 
previous to island independence spe- 
cific provision had been made for such 
representation in 1936—thereby rais- 
ing the delegate total to 1,003. Some 
36 of the 57 contests were between 
the black and white races. _“Lily 
White” delegations, as the Negroes 
called their opponents, from the three 
Southern states of Florida, South Caro- 
lina and Louisiana, were seated by 
the committee, and a similar decision 
made in the contest over one district 
seat from Georgia. However, the Ne- 
gro delegation from Mississippi was 
victorious over the white group as 
were two Negro delegates from Ten- 
nessee. Some observers predicted a 
loss of a million Northern Negro votes 
because the whites won a majority of 
the decisions. Others held that the 
decisions had no more significance 
than those contests involving whites 
only. 

In the keynote speech, Senator Stei- 
wer sharply indicted the New Deal for 
virtually every measure it put in effect 
or tried except social security and 
stock market control, at the same time 
admitting he “threw aside partisan 
considerations and voted for some of 
the temporary measures” to meet the 
emergency in the early part of the 
present administration. Turning to 
specific things, Steiwer accused the 
administration of wasteful spending, 
speeding the nation down the “road 
to bankruptcy,” disregarding the Con- 
stitution, regimentation of industry, 
monetary experimentation and malad- 
ministration of relief. He particularly 
attacked the unbalanced budget and 
mounting deficit for which he declared 
the New Deal tried to “foist upon the 
people the belief that the rich pay the 
bill.’ But, he said, inasmuch as 62 
cents out of every tax dollar “is de- 
rived from concealed or indirect taxes 
it is plain the common people pay the 
lion’s share.” 

While the keynoter’s charges against 
the President and his administration 
were many and specific, the address 
was notably vague and general on the 
constructive side—mostly because the 
party platform had yet to be drafted. 
He did, however, attack the Hull re- 
ciprocal tariffs with surprising sever- 
ity as well as monopolies ‘which he 
declared “pick the pockets of the buy- 
ing public.” He likewise denounced 
the policy of “high cost of production” 
to restore prosperity. Resultant high 
cost of living, he said, “prevents peo- 
ple from buying.” Throughout the 
speech the Westerner made no refer- 
ence to the Democratic party, leveling 
his attack at the President and the 
New Deal which he held retarded re- 
covery while theorists tried out “rev- 
olutionary” schemes. He called on the 
nation to forget party lines and aid in 
ousting the “New Deal” to make way 
for an “American deal.” 

In his address, permanent Chairman 
Bertrand Snell accused the New Deal 
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—Washington P 


Don’t look now, but I think we're bi 
followed,” warns the Donkey. 


of leaving behind a trail of extra 
gance, failure and broken promis 
Later, an appeal to the G. O. P. to s! 
its “retreat” and “to retake, recapt: 
and reman the citadels of liberty” 
order to restore “peace, plenty 
security” won former President H 
bert Hoover his greatest ovation. 
office or out. Charging the admi) 
tration with inefficiency and forci 
on the nation European ideas 
“planned economy,” he warned tl! 
the party which dodged issues 
bound to die. 

With the attention of the nation 
the national conventions little att: 
tion was paid generally to the run-o!! 
congressional contests in Alabama a 
the North Carolina primary. Retu: 
indicated that Rep. George Hudd 
ston, a veteran of 11, terms, was 
parently defeated by Luther Patri 
in the Ninth Alabama district. J: 
Sparkman likewise was the victor 
the other Alabama run-off race. N« 
ination is the same as election in t 
Democratic state. North Carolina | 
turned Senator Josiah W. Bailey and 
its 11 incumbent congressmen to Wa: 
ington on the face of nearly comple! 
returns. However, the race for g: 
ernor between a young college pr 
fessor, Dr. Ralph W. McDonald, a: 
a former congressman, Clyde R. Ho: 
was too close for certainty until co! 
plete state tabulation could be mad 

The latest report of the Republic 
party, 10 days before the conventio 
indicated a healthy financial cond 
tion. According to the quarterly stat: 
ment filed with the Clerk of the Hous: 
the party had on hand a war chest « 
about $221,000. During March, Ap! 
and May contributions of $453,0! 
were received and a total of $571, 
was expended. Some of the biggs 
names in industry and the social re: 
ister appeared as contributors. Mé 
lons of Pittsburgh contributed a tot 
of $25,000; the Rockefellers the su 
of $16,000; the du Ponts a total « 
$7,000, and Silas H. Strawn two co! 
tributions amounting to $3,000. Othe: 
contributed varying amounts rangin: 
up to $5,000. 
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CONGRESS 


With the way paved for agreement 
y Senate and House conferees on the 
wo and a quarter billion dollar de- 
ciency bill—which includes the con- 
yversial billion and a half relief ap- 
opriation—the visible bar to ad- 
yuurnment still remained tax legisla- 
yn. This, too, has been passed by 
ith houses and sent to conference 
ut additional delay was encountered 
here. All thoughts of immediate ad- 
suurnment were forced aside by the 
udden death of Speaker Joseph W. 
Byrns. Recesses of respect and to 
llow a state funeral upset the legisla- 
ve program so badly a week’s recess 
vas voted to allow Republican con- 
cressmen to attend their national con- 
ention in Cleveland. Even the most 
ptimistic predicted adjournment 
ould be delayed until the last of 
une or later. A similar recess ap- 
peared in prospect for the Democratic 
mvention in Philadelphia unless ad- 
irnment could be agreed on before 
nd. 
Left leaderless, the House, acting on 
resolution offered by Chairman 
ihn J. O’Connor of the Rules Com- 
ittee, unanimously elected Rep. Wil- 
iam B. Bankhead, Democrat of Ala- 
sama, Speaker for the remainder of 
le current session. Rep. Adolph J. 
ibath, dean of Congress, administer- 
| the oath of office. Promotion of 
Rep. Bankhead left vacant the post 
if Majority Leader which, despite the 
nnounced intention of Rep. William 
Rankin, Democrat of Mississippi, 
force a party caucus on the ques- 
on, was not expected to be filled 
his term in which event Rep. O’Con- 
ir would assume leadership duties in 
ldition to his own. Since a new 
mgress is to be elected this year a 
speaker will again be voted on when 
the new House convenes in January. 
Return of a Democratic House fore- 
iadows a hotly contested fight for 
he place Vice President Garner has 
lermed the second most powerful in 
he government. 
Despite recesses the Senate set to 
ork and at a night session passed, 
'y a vote of 38 to 24, the tax bill vir- 
ially as reported by this department 
ist week. Minor changes and amend- 
ents had raised the estimated yield 
» $669,000,000 annually according to 
lreasury figures but which the Senate 
said would bring in $747,000,000 in 
permanent revenue. A division show- 
d 36 Democrats, one Republican and 
ne Progressive for and 13 Republi- 
ins, nine Democrats and two Farmer- 
iborites against the bill. It was then 
ent to conference where House con- 
ierees announced a fight would be 
ide to restore a ®raduated tax on 
individed corporate profits recom- 
mended by the President, levied by 
the House but discarded by the Sen- 
ile. This provision constituted the 
sreatest difference in the two meas- 
ures—the House demanding a profits 














tax ranging up to 42% per cent while 
the Senate thought a flat rate of seven 
per cent was enough. 

Early agreement on the deficiency 
measure was looked for when the 
House authorized its conferees to ac- 
cept any or all Senate amendments ex- 
cepting those authorizing $300,000,000 
in PWA grants and continuation of 
the Florida-Gulf canal. These were 
to be brought back to the House for a 
separate vote. Conference agreements 
were reached on the anti-lobbying 
and “chain-store” measures. Under 
the former, any person appearing be- 
fore government departments or Con- 
gress in behalf of legislation or other 
matters would be required to register 
with Uncle Sam his name, employer, 
salary and expense accounts; under 
the latter, unreasonable price reduc- 
tions or discounts for large purchases 
or unfair trade practices in this re- 
spect would be prohibited. Other 
major legislation in conference was 
the measure providing federal high- 
way aid to states and the revision of 
liquor taxes. 

In connection with the lobbying in- 
vestigation the Senate adopted a reso- 
lution approving engagement of an 
attorney to defend the investigating 
committee in a suit brought by the 
Hearst publications as an aftermath 
of the investigation. Compensation 
would be fixed by the Senate Audit 
Committee. In the meantime, Senator 
Hastings demanded the committee in- 
vestigate alleged lobbying activities 
of William Green and the American 
Federation of Labor in behalf of the 
Walsh-Healey bill setting up a “little 
NRA” for government contractors. 
This measure has passed the Senate 
and waits House action. Funds to 
the amount of $75,000 were voted by 
the Senate for four more investiga- 
tions including inquiry into railroad 
refinancing. 

Failure of conferees to agree on the 
District of Columbia appropriation 
bill led to Senate proposal of a con- 
tinuing resolution. That is, if no 
agreement is reached by adjournment 
the same amount provided last year 
would be automatically made avail- 
able for the coming fiscal year. Dis- 
agreement was over the federal gov- 
ernment’s share in expenses of the 
national capital where all government 
property is exempt from taxation. 





—Washington Post 


The old Senate gets ready to swing on 
that Tax Bill. 





—Washington News 


Congress is still hoping to hatch that tax 
bill scrambled egg. 


Under the leadership of Rep. Blanton 
the House has stood pat for a lump- 
sum contribution of $2,700,000 while 
the Senate, urged by Senator Thomas, 
has just as firmly insisted on $5,700,- 
000. Under the existing law—which 
Congress has ignored for’ several 
years—the federal contribution would 
be around $17,000,000. 

In connection with another report 
on its investigations, the Senate Mu- 
nitions Committee recommended that 
the scope of the present neutrality act 
be broadened to embrace committee 
recommendations of 15 measures de- 
signed to preserve American neutrali- 
ty. These proposals ranged from pre- 
vention of the granting of large credits 
to belligerent nations to refusal of 
“clearance to armed merchantmen of 
any nationality carrying passengers” 
and consideration of American seamen 
on such vessels as enlisted with the 
nation whose flag they fly. 

Four House-approved resolutions 
accepted by the Senate authorized the 
District of Columbia commissioners 
and federal officials to make all neces- 
sary preparations for the presidential 
inauguration next January. Action 
this session was necessary since for 
the first time a new Congress con- 
venes only 17 days previous to the 
inauguration. 

Despite declaration of leaders that 
no new measures would receive con- 
sideration during the remainder of the 
session and the fact that all pending 
bills will die with adjournment, Sen- 
ators O’Mahoney and La Follette in- 
troduced a far-reaching bill designed 
to extend the civil service and merit 
system of employment in the federal 
government. Beginning in 1938, the 
measure would extend civil service to 
all permanent agencies now on a pat- 
ronage basis, establish a personnel 
board, and also place all postmasters 
definitely under civil service. Sena- 
tor Ashurst introduced a _ resolution 
proposing a constitutional amendment 
broadening the power of Congress by 
granting it “power to make laws to 
regulate agriculture, commerce, in- 
dustry and labor.” 
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EDITORIAL 


Only 19 weeks till election! 


€ 
WE’RE PLUGGING FOR ZIONCHECK 


HY not make the Democratic tick- 

et still more popular by includ- 
ing a third man, who would occupy a 
middle position, between the Presi- 
dent and the Vice-President—a sort of 
roving or playboy or reserve member 
of the executive branch of govern- 
ment? Representative Zioncheck can 
be depended upon to come up to the 
scratch on any and every occasion. 
He knows how to talk to the people— 
and he admits that he gets his inspira- 
tion out of a bottle, so there is no limit 
to it. By giving him a well-deserved 
place on the ticket, all three wings of 
the Democratic party could flop to- 
gether. Think it over, Democrats, and 
act before it is too late! 


€ 
HE DIED IN HARNESS 


N ITS immediate sense, the sudden 

taking of Joseph W. Byrns, Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, 
was disturbing to the well-laid plans 
of Congress for adjournment—but its 
ultimate influence will be beneficent 
and constructive. The human family 
seem to need a severe shock now and 
then, to make them realize that they 
are not the captains of their soul or 
the masters of their destiny. The 
death of an eminent public man who 
has lived a life of sobriety and devo- 
tion serves to bring together forces 
which are ordinarily hostile. Party 
lines are wiped out. Partisan differ- 
ences and personal jealousies are laid 
aside on occasions when Death comes 
among us. At such times, the spirit 
of man has a chance to rise to its 
greatest heights and prove that it real- 
ly has power, even in a world which 
is hard-boiled, self-seeking and sor- 
did. 

Who knows what energies are let 
loose at such times of great exaltation? 
Who knows what good may come out 
of such an apparent calamity as death? 
Death is nothing to fear, for a per- 
son who has labored honestly, and ac- 
cording to his lights. Cowards suffer 
death a thousand times—brave men 
but once. The very greatest appeals 
that have ever been made to humanity 
have been based on personal sacrifice 
and renunciation. The Christian re- 
ligion would have had little standing 
if Jesus had refused to be a martyr. 
Dickens’s powerful “Tale of Two Cit- 
ies” is built entirely on the noble prin- 
ciple of renunciation—that willingness 
to suffer and to give up cherished 
things—even to life itself—in order 
that others may be benefited. All of 











us are capable of such high sacrifices 
—but in ordinary life they seem so 
useless and out of place that they are 
looked upon as foolish, 
are ashamed of them. 

A short time ago we quoted what 
Speaker Byrns said to the farmers of 


In fact we 


the country, on the subject of more 
benefits. Mr. Byrns used the fable of 
Aesop—about the dog that grabbed at 
the shadow and lost the bone. He 
urged the farmers not to ask too much, 
and he pointed out that the farmers, 
after all, are a minority of the popula- 
tion and that they should consider 
also the rights of the other groups of 
people. 

It took nerve and courage to make 
such a statement as that—which was 
bound to be disagreeable to a large 
portion of the public. He would never 
have said it if he had not felt, very 
positively, that it needed to be said 
by someone. And, instead of letting 
somebody else shoulder the blame for 
such an unpalatable truth, he took the 
duty on himself. Aesop—who lived 
about 25 centuries ago—was hurled 
from a rock at the altar of the oracle 
of Delphi, in Greece, because he had 
said things to the public that were too 
true. Speaker Byrns, we might say, 
was sacrificed similarly, on the altar 
of public service. 

He was a worker. Thank Heaven 
there are still some workers among 
us to preserve the species—for the 
world needs them and is never going 
to be able to do without them. Mr. 
Byrns was not a popular hero. He 
was not a talker—and non-talkers are 
never heroes, They must be content 
to do the task that lies before them, 
even though it may not bring public 
acclaim, or even recognition. They 
must do their duty for duty’s sake. 
They must have some of the old “rug- 
ged individualism” along with some 
modern pep. They must be prepared 
to “hew to the line and let the chips 
fall where they may.” They must not 
proclaim some high-sounding piece of 
silliness which everybody knows is 
untrue—and then wait for the ap- 
plause. Such men as Joseph Byrns are 
needed in this country—needed in 
Congress and needed outside, needed 
everywhere. Let the talkers talk— 
and let the workers work. Our legis- 
lators can’t all be Zionchecks. 

The death of Speaker Byrns spread 
a pall of sadness over the entire po- 
litical scene. But it has had a sober- 
ing influence. Joseph Byrns died in 
harness—working for the _ people. 
What more could anyone ask, after 
all? It was destined that he should 
be struck down right at the climax of 
the legislative session—perhaps the 
most momentous session Congress ever 
held. It was not given to him to see 
his work completed or rounded out. 
His work remains “unfinished busi- 
ness” before Congress and the nation. 

We predict that when the next Con- 
gress—chosen by the sacred fran- 
chises of the people next November— 
assembles it will go to work with the 
spirit which Joseph Byrns has shown 
in his life. The legislators, we hope 
and believe, will come to Washington 
next winter chastened and sobered, 
ready to labor together in one single, 
unified effort to serve the people all 
the time—as they are sworn and paid 
to do. 

This country faces a situation which 
is tragic. The big problems have not 
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been solved. Solutions must still 

found. But, friends, those problk 
have got to be solved by all hands pu 
ing together—in a spirit of true « 
operation and lofty renunciation. 

doesn’t matter so much whether { 
men chosen are Democrats, Rep) 
licans or political what-is-its. 1 
job calls for statesmen, constructi 
statesmen—men who will put the 
eral welfare ahead of everything e! 
including their own private ambitio 
The voters have the facts and the r 
ord before them. It is their privil 
and duty to pick the public serva 
who will carry out the common \ 
Woe unto us all if they fail! 


q 
RURAL WOMEN, AWAKE! 


HE international convention 

rural women just held at Wa 
ington was like most other “conv 
tions”—without any real purpos« 
meaning—but it will do some good 
calling attention to the general s\ 
ject. It’s really the classic old hi 
schoo] debating question over aga 
“Which is more preferable—city | 
or country life?” Yes, that’s the 
grammatical way the question \ 
usually put. In the old days, the “< 
lifers” generally won the decision 
the judges—for it was taken for gra 
ed that everything in the grcat ci 
must be perfect. All the people of t 
cities were assumed by the coun! 
people to be immensely wealthy a 
infinitely superior. They were | 
supposed to soil their hands with | 
bor of any sort but were believed 
live lives of luxury and ease, with« 
effort. Servants were supposed 
minister to their every whim. It w 
believed that the city people all sp: 
college English, with none of th: 
linguistic slips which make the |: 
guage of the soil so racy and expr: 
sive, 

In fact, the debaters who had 
take the “rural” side considered t}! 
there was so little to be said for th: 
cause that they might as well consid 
the contest lost from the start. W 
should anybody rise up and put in 
word for the serenity and the pe: 
and the silence of the country? 
would never have done. Any debat 
that argued that way would have be: 
classed as a “sissy.” All the argumen 
were on the side of the city—its brig! 
lights, its feverish haste, its up-to-dat 
smartness, its super-clever wisecrack 
at the “rubes” and everything rura 
everything sacred. It is no wonder th 
throughout the length and breadth « 
the land it was taken for granted th: 
the ambition of every country pers: 
should be to get to the city and st: 
there. 

As a result of this mistaken policy 
for it IS a mistaken policy—our gr¢ 
cities now are veritable cesspools « 
rottenness. Such being the case, w 
see more vividly than ever how esse! 
tial it is that the “country life” sid 
of the issue should be upheld—not |! 





weak sisters uttering vapid genera! 


ities but by real women who feel th 
true inspiration—women of few word 


but women who know what they ar: 
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talking about and who are in a posi- 
tion to lead. 


it was President Theodore Roose- 
it who once appointed a “Country 


| ife Commission” to “study” all this— 
ut after being commissioned, it never 


complished anything worth while. 


sich movements often fail of their 


uurpose because people expect too 
uch of them. If the people want 
lings to be bettered, they must at- 
nd to it themselves. Having conven- 
ns and passing resolutions will do 
ry little. This may only obscure the 
bject. 
Rural and smalltown women must 
tietly but firmly assert themselves, 
their own womanly way. They 
never get far by trying to imitate 
ways and manners of the city 
men. It isn’t necessary. There is 
thing about the country to be 
1amed of. Rural people need make 
apologies for their methods of 
peech or dress, or anything else. 
hey are fully up to anything the 
ties can exhibit. As the poet Cow- 
- said: “God made the country, and 
in made the town.” Rural life has 
to be preserved, if civilization is 
be preserved. When degeneration 
es, it comes through the cities. 
(he rural people must know the 
ts—for if they are to be set free, 
truth must do it. Here is where 
mission of the Pathfinder comes in. 
n the people read the Pathfinder, 
know that they are getting their 
ts pure, undiluted and untainted. 
se facts are not “written down” 
uit an audience which is supposed- 
inferior. They are presented in 
suage which is simple—crystal- 
ir, unmistakable in meaning. 
(he Pathfinder never seeks to tell 
readers how to think on any sub- 
t. What it does is something en- 
ely different. It presents them the 
\lfully gleaned facts—cleaned of the 
Iness and dirt—and lets them do 
r thinking for themselves. What 
ixury—to think for yourself! Not 
1y city people enjoy this greatest 
privileges. They’re too busy—al- 
vs in too much of a hurry. No mat- 
how serious a subject is—they have 
time for it. Usually they’ve got to 
to a cocktail party, or something 
that sort. Can you expect such peo- 
to THINK? Of course not. God’s 
/\UNTRY must continue to supply 
with the THINKERS. 


g 
Surgeons in New York have been 
le to transplant a piece from a girl’s 
to her face. It won’t be long now 
fore every woman in the country 
ll be asking for such an operation— 
is to be in style. 
g 
Chere is talk of Canada annexing 
‘ United States. The scheme won’t 
rk. Why should any nation want 
take over the United States, when, 
its own admission and showing it 
uch a total failure? 
——____-< 2 
They say the elections are “safe” 
Ss year. But the burning question 
who are they safe for? 











MARKETING 


The “scarcity” plan—at least so far 
as potatoes are concerned—is finally 
working as it was supposed to. Great- 
ly increased prices are being received, 
for greatly decreased production. In 
fact “the price of spuds” is the sensa- 
tion of the week. There was already 
a shortage of the hold-over potatoes, 
from last year, and this. spring new 
potatoes are so high that people are 
wearing them for jewelry—as a joke. 
New potatoes from the South down 
to the size of hickory-nuts are being 
marketed. Of course there is no profit 
in raising such small potatoes as that, 
no matter how high the price is. New 
potatoes have lately reached the high- 
est point since the short crop of 1927. 
In Chicago they have brought over 
five cents a pound—and you had to 
buy a carload to get them that cheap. 
Old potatoes went up in sympathy and 
are bringing four times as much as a 
year ago. The Associated Press says: 
“Wholesalers reported the advance in 
prices has resulted in diminishing con- 
sumer demand.” People are learning 
that they don’t have to eat potatoes, 
and if the prices go too high, potatoes 
will cease to be the staple they have 
so long been, and will go into the 
specialty class, along with artichokes 
and similar luxuries. Doctors have 
long warned their patients against eat- 
ing too many potatoes, and the wom- 
en who are “reducing,” as most of 
them are, will hardly touch a potato. 
It is almost certain that the present 
extremely high prices will induce sev- 
eral million more people to raise po- 
tatoes—and then the price will drop 
so low that it won’t pay to dig the 
crop. Either extreme is bad for both 
the producers and the consumers. 

Butter has also had an abnormal 
rise lately and it is now 14 per cent 
more than last year. Unfavorable 
weather conditions in some of the big 
dairy areas have tended to keep the 
price up at this season, when it would 
usually drift down. Eggs on the con- 
trary continue level lately but are 15 
per cent below what they were a year 
ago. Wheat has dropped considerably 
in price lately owing to the ending 
of the drought seare. And cotton is 
in the same boat. Corn is one-fourth 
less than it was this time last year, 
and this is helping to bring other 
prices down. Oats are still sinking. 
Beef cattle are 18 per cent less than 
last year, but hogs are still six per 
cent more, and lambs are still 22 more 
—though lambs seem now to have 
reached the end of their spring frolic 
and are also coming down. Flour is 
likewise in the “down” class, being 
12 per cent less than a year ago. Retail 
prices of bread are being reduced very 
generally—as they should be so as to 
give the consumers a better break. 

The stock market is in another one 
of those “dull” periods. But it looks 
as if the sinking spell has ended and 
that prices will take another step up- 
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ward. Stocks have just regained whai 
they had lost in the last couple of 
months, and they average 43 per cent 
more than a year ago. This “profit” 
is sO high that it is attracting more 
and more speculators—and of course 
Uncle Sam is pleased, for he gets a 
nice “kick-back” on this business, in 
the form of a tax on every transaction. 
Bonds, after suffering a slump, are 
also back in line but average only nine 
per cent more than a year ago, in con- 
trast to 45 per cent for stocks. The 
reason why stocks go up and come 
down so much faster than bonds is 
that stocks include a great proportion 
of issues which are worthless, or just 
hot air, and they thus involve a big 
“speculative” element, while bonds 
are long-time liens on property and 
business, given in return for the loans 
of hard cash, with definite interest to 
pay. It is always satisfactory to see 
bonds holding their own. It means 
long-range industry is improving. 

The New York Times business index 
continues to show a rise. Not only 
are auto and electric sales continuing 
higher but carloadings and lumber are 
also showing acceleration. It looks 
as if the big production of oil which 
is reported will have the effect of 
bringing down the prices of gasoline 
and all petroleum products. So don’t 
let anybody unload a lot of oil or 
such stuff on you on the claim that 
the prices are going up. They are 
now too high and ought to come down. 
The index of general commodity prices 
shows a decrease of 2% per cent in 
the last year. This is a very good sign, 
for it indicates that raw materials are 
not going to go out of sight, and that 
business is going to be done. At the 
same time, there is continuing talk that 
a certain amount of “inflation” is going 
to be necessary in order to prevent 
prices from falling disastrously low. 
The release of all that soldiers’ bonus 
money at this time will itself help to 
inflate business. It is safe to predict 
that a definite uplift of business will 
be seen to have resulted. The po- 
litical campaign is almost a dead issue, 
and it can’t hurt very much. 








One Cent a Day 
Brings $100 a Month 


Over One Million Dollars in cash bene- 
fits have already been paid to one-cent-a- 
day policy holders by National Protective 
Insurance Co., the oldest and largest com- 
pany of its kind. 

Their new policy pays maximum Prin- 
cipal Sum benefits of $4,000, increasing to 
$6,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$100 are payable up to 24 months. Large 
cash sums are paid immediately for frac- 
tures, dislocations, etc. Also liberal bene- 
fits are paid for any and every accident. 
Same old price—just one cent a day. Age 
limits for policy—men, women and chil- 
dren—ages 7 to 80 years. 


Send No Money 


For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, sim- 
ply send name, age, address, beneficiary's 
name and relationship. No application to fill 
out, no medical examination. After reading 
policy, which will be mailed to you, either re- 
turn it or send $3.65 which pays you up for a 
whole year—365 days. Write Nationa] Protec- 
tive Insurance Co., 548 Pickwick Bldg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., today while offer is still open. 
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National Political 
Interest Swings to 


Historic Quaker City 


Since the Republicans have named 
their Standard Bearers and offered the 
people their platform, the great na- 
tional political interest at the mo- 
ment is the Democratic convention in 
Philadelphia where President Roose- 
velt and Vice President Garner are 
scheduled to be renominated. Already 
the center of Democratic political ac- 
tivities have switched from Washing- 
ton to Philadelphia. Democratic Na- 
tional Committee officials have moved 
into their headquarters in the City of 
Brotherly Love to make final prepara- 
tions for the convention which begins 
June 23. The convention is scheduled 
to last until Saturday June 27 when 
both President Roosevelt and Vice 
President Garner are expected to go 
to Philadelphia to be formally noti- 
fied of their nominations. 

Discussion of what voice the anti- 
New Dealers will have in the conven- 
tion or what possible platform planks 
the Democrats will adopt would be 
only speculation, so let’s talk about 
Philadelphia and the convention hall. 
This great political conclave will be 
held in the city’s new Municipal Audi- 
torium, also known as Philadelphia’s 
convention hall. It is without a 
doubt the most modern and complete- 
ly equipped convention hall in the 
world. You can ride up to the back 
door in a railroad train and drive 
right into the auditorium in the family 
auto. The arena seats 13,200 persons, 
plus 1,000 more on the stage, and with 
extra seats it is hoped to accom- 
modate 15,000 persons. In addition, 
there are 68 meeting rooms of various 
sizes, more than enough to let every 
state have one—for the first time in 
national convention history. 

This great meeting center, built at 
a cost of $5,352,000, was opened in 
June, 1931. It is one of the newest 
and most modern auditoriums in the 
United States. There isn’t a single 
post or pillar to block the view of 
spectators in any part of the arena. 
A sound amplifying system will carry 
the oratory of the convention spell- 
binders to the furthermost corners. A 
cooling system will keep the tempera- 
ture and the tempers of the delegates 
and spectators on an even keel. Lo- 
cated at 34th street and Vintage ave- 
nue, it is handy to trolley, bus, sub- 
way, elevated lines and railroad sta- 
tions. Furthermore it is just a few 
minutes ride from the midcity hotels. 
The building line is 240 by 412 feet. 
The main auditorium where the dele- 
gates will meet is 145 by 270 feet, and 
it is 89 feet 10 inches high. The main 
floor area is 39,150 square feet and 
there is a balcony that seats 6,308 
persons. Back of the curtain the stage 
is 42 by 114 feet, and 92 feet high. It 
covers 4,731 square feet. In front of 
the curtain there is another 15 by 71 
feet. The proscenium opening is 71 
feet, six inches and 41 feet high in the 


center. The 
whole immense 
building is built 
in levels, begin- 
ning one below 
the arena, where 
there is a great 
exhibition hall. 
Then above the 
arena is the third 
floor with a bjg 
ball room = and 
then a fourth 
floor with the 
balcony. Scatter- 
ed around these 
levels are 34 
dressing rooms, 
nine ball rooms 
and 15 committee 
rooms that will hold from 15 to 
300 persons. 

Now that you have some idea of 
the interior of the building, let’s take 
a look at the exterior. Out front, as 
the accompanying picture will reveal, 
you see a massive building with curv- 
ing roof. It is in the Italian Renais- 
sance style, of steel, marble and lime- 
stone, and fireproof. Five double sets 
of doors admit the throngs of visitors 
to the vestibules and lobby. And if 
you want still more statistics about 
this structure just remember there are 
656 all-metal doors, 680 windows, 
7,800 panes of glass, 14,393 electric 
lights, and the ventilating system 
changes the air every 12 minutes. 

Philadelphia itself is one of the most 
interesting cities in the United States, 
at least historically. The old and the 
new rub shoulders more frequently 
and more picturesquely in the Quaker 
City than in any other city in America. 
As host to the Democrats this year 
the city returns to its inspiring tradi- 
tion as a meeting place of the nation. 
The epochal assembly known as the 
First Continental Congress sat in this 
city in 1775 and took the first steps 
toward federation of the colonies. In 
logical sequence came the Declaration 
of Independence the next year and the 
Constitution of the United States in 
1787, both adopted by conventions 
representative of the entire nation. 
During part of the Revolutionary pe- 
riod, the pre-Constitution Congress 
held its sessions in Philadelphia and, 
after the basic instrument became ef- 
fective, Congress sat here during the 
decade 1790-1800, when Philadelphia 
was the capital of the United States. 

While this will be the first con- 
vention ever held by the Democratic 
party in Philadelphia such gatherings 
are not new to the city. Early politi- 
cal parties, beginning with the Fed- 
eralist and Democratic-Republican, 
evolved the method of nominating 
Presidential and Vice Presidential 
candidates by caucus. The 19th cen- 
tury was well in its course before this 
procedure made way for the national 
party convention. The Constitution 
prescribes no particular method for 
naming candidates for the office of 
chief executive. 

Anyway the first direct contact of 
Philadelphia with the present system 
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Municipal Auditorium in the Quaker City where the Democra 
are holding their 1936 National Convention. 


of picking candidates came in 18 
when the young Republican party h« 
its national convention there a: 
nominated John C. Fremont. Sixte: 
years later the Republicans met h« 
again and named Ulysses S. Grant fi 
a second term. The Republican N 
tional Committee chose Philadelph 
again in 1900 to renominate Willia 
McKinley, with young Teddy Roos: 
velt as his running mate. Since 19( 
only two great national conventio: 
have been held in the East. In 19! 
the Democrats renominated Woodro 
Wilson at Baltimore and in 1924, aft 
the Smith-McAdoo battle, they nam 
John W. Davis at New York. 

But Philadelphia is all primed f: 
this convention. Under supervisi 
of the All Philadelphia Citizens’ Con 
mittee on Arrangements, headed b 
Albert M. Greenfield and the city au 
thorities, municipal buildings hay 
been scoured, streets repaired ai 
preparations made to give conventic 
visitors the time of their lives. Li! 
erally, the modest Quaker City h: 
had its face lifted for the first tin 
in history. Besides, an elaborate pla 
of street decoration has been carri: 
out. Complete and comprehensive ai 
rangements have been made to car: 
for the press, radio and photographer: 

The All Philadelphia Citizens’ Con 
mittee on Arrangements for the con 
vention have carefully laid plans foi 
the entertainment of officia] and un- 
official visitors in Philadelphia. Thei: 
program covers the nine day period 
from June 20 to June 28. Within the 
scope of the program will be sport- 
ing events, including boxing, wrestling 
baseball, rowing, music (band con 
certs), receptions for distinguished 
guests, street and water parades, and 
sightseeing tours to historic places 
Guides will be available to escort visi 
tors to such hallowed Americai 
shrines as Valley Forge; only 15 miles 
from Philadelphia; the Betsy Ross 
House where the first American flag 
was stitched by hand; William Penn's 
House, built in 1683; Old Chris! 
Church, place of worship of Revo 
lutionary heroes; Morris House wher‘ 
Washington lived in 1793; the Phila 
delphia Navy Yard; the Philadelphi: 
mint; the Liberty Bell; Independenc« 
Hall, birthplace of American freedom 
and many others. 
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Pathfinder Dam 
On North Platte 
Not Our Namesake 


When the Pathfinder, in its April 
i8th issue, listed nearly 20 of the im- 
rtant dams in this country, already 
lt, being built or proposed, it named 
only one important irrigation project 
Wyoming, the Casper-Alcova proj- 
ect. We knew at the time about the 
jually important “Pathfinder Dam,” 
it being modest we did not desire 
iy unearned credit or publicity. Since 
ir “Dams for Everybody” article, 
wever, we have had numerous let- 
rs telling us that this particular 
roject must have been named for 
ieir dear old Pathfinder. Others 
inted us to take credit for its name 
d get what free publicity we could 
it of it. Still others wanted simply 
he history of the Pathfinder dam, why 
t was called that, what its purpose is, 
hen it was built, etc. To 
itisfy all we decided to pub- 
h the very interesting facts 
ut the Pathfinder dam. 
First of all the Pathfinder 
s not named for the dam 
d the dam was not named 
for the Pathfinder. Your 
rite magazine is all of 
12 years old while the Path- 
der dam is little more 
n half that old. They 
e no connection what- 
er, except perhaps what 
included in a name, and 
ikespeare asked: “What’s 
i name?” The Pathfinder 
es to you each week 
the nation’s capital. 
he Pathfinder dam is locat- 
lin a deep, narrow canyon 
the North Platte river 
bout three miles below the 
ith of the Sweetwater 
er, and 47 miles south- 
‘t of Casper, Wyo. The site of 
dam used to be known as “Big 
non.” 
lhe dam was given the name “Path- 
der,” Bureau of Reclamation records 
veal, because tradition says that 
hn C. Fremont, the soldier, sur- 
r, explorer and politician, in 
early part of the 19th century 
ed through the canyon in a boat, 
d that in doing so he lost his sur- 
eving instruments in the river at 
ne point near the present dam site. 
Fremont was popularly known as 
“Pathfinder” it was only natural 
t the dam should bear that name. 
emont was born in Savannah, Ga., 
nuary 21, 1813. His mother was 
m an old Episcopal family in Vir- 
ia. His father was a_ political 
gee from France. Known as the 
Vests Greatest Adventurer Fremont 
rried Jessie Benton, daughter of 
nator Benton of Missouri. He was 
er United States senator himself for 
‘ short term, and ran for president 
the United States as the nominee of 
e newly formed Republican party 
1856, He was defeated by James 
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Buchanan, Democratic candidate, by 
174 to 114 votes. 

But to get back to the dam. Water 
irrigation is obtained by the storage 
of flood water of the North Platte 
river in the Pathfinder and Guernsey 
reservoirs: The Pathfinder reservoir 
covers an area of 22,700 acres and has 
a capacity of 1,070,000 acre-feet at 
spillway level. The water for the 
Pathfinder reservoir is stored by the 
Pathfinder dam, one of the largest 
masonry dams in the world. Water 
is released as required and flows down 
the North Platte river past the Casper- 
Alcova dam, which is a combination 
irrigation, power development and 
river project, for a distance of 165 
miles to the Guernsey reservoir which 
has a storage capacity of 71,060 acre- 
feet. The whole Nebraska-Wyoming 
North Platte project is composed of 
four irrigation districts organized 
under the laws of the states of Wyo- 
ming and Nebraska. The irrigation 
districts have assumed the operation 





—Bureau of Reclamation Photo 


Pathfinder dam on the North Platte river in Wyoming at the time 


of its completion. 


and maintenance of the irrigation 
works of the project. 

A reconnaissance survey of the 
North Platte river was first made in 
the fall of 1902. That survey was re- 
sponsible for the discovery of the site 
for the Pathfinder dam. The next 
summer detailed investigations of the 
site were made. And the following 
fall drillings showed that an excellent 
foundation existed in the canyon at 
only slight depth. Bids were opened 
for construction of the dam in 1905. 
After several unsuccessful efforts the 
second lowest of a new group of bid- 
ders was awarded the contract at a 
final estimated cost of $626,523. The 
expected foundation was found at a 
maximum depth of about 21 feet below 
mean low water and 14 feet below 
the bed of the river. Except for sus- 
pension of work during cold weather, 
the dam continued to rise without 
incident until its completion early in 
June, 1909. All the stone used in the 
dam was taken from quarries near 
the dam site. 

The Pathfinder dam, rising to a 
height of 218 feet above the rock 
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foundation, is an arched, monolithic, 
uncoursed, cyclopean, granite rubble 
masonry structure with the two faces 
laid in two and three foot courses. 
Its crest length is 432 feet. Its base 
width is 94 feet and the least width 
on top is 11 feet. At the dam site the 
canyon is about 90 feet wide at the 
bottom and 200 feet wide at the top. 
The dam is said to be capable of carry- 
ing the entire water thrust by arch 
action alone. The masonry has con- 
crete in the vertical joints between 
adjacent stones instead of mortar and 
spalls. Materials used in the dam 
were 48.2 per cent of rock, 12.7 per 
cent of mortar and 39.1 per cent of 
concrete. The upper 30 feet of the 
structure is reinforced with steel on 
each face. The completed dam con- 
tains 23,568 cubic yards of concrete, 
7,635 cubic yards of mortar and 29,007 
cubic yards of rock, or a total of 60,210 
cubic yards of masonry. 

Actually the first construction work 
on the dam was the building of a di- 

version tunnel to carry the 
river around the dam site 
| during construction. This 
tunnel which now serves as 
an outlet from the reservoir 
and is known as the North 
Tunnel is in solid granite 
and 480 feet long. It enters 
the canyon wall 90 feet 
above the left of the dam 
and the outlet is 230 feet 
below the lower face of the 
dam. It is 13 feet wide and 
10 feet high. Two shafts 
170 feet deep connect this 
tunnel with the ground sur- 
face. There is a _ natural 
rock ridge spillway with a 
capacity of 55,000 cubic feet 
of water per second. 

Besides the diversion or 
North Tunnel there is a 
similar South Tunnel which 
was completed in 1911. This 
outlet is 15 feet wide, 14 feet 
high and 320 feet long. Then there are 
the Pathfinder dike and the Pathfinder 
reservoir. In order to develop the full 
capacity of the latter it was necessary 
to close a gap about a fourth of a 
mile long above the dam by a dike. 
Construction of the dike was started 
in 1910 and completed in May, 1911. 
The Pathfinder reservoir is the stor- 
age reservoir for the North Platte irri- 
gation project. It extends 23 miles up 
the North Platte river and 15 miles 
up the Sweetwater with a maximum 
width of four miles. The costs of the 
various parts of the very useful North 
Platte project were as follows: sur- 
vey, $20,300; lands submerged, $205,- 
490; Pathfinder dam $867,236; North 
Tunnel, $201,000; emergency gate, pile 
bridge, spillway and temporary dike, 
$44,477; Pathfinder dike, $221,800; 
South Tunnel, $210,497; auxiliary tun- 
nel, $20,000 and cross-cut tunnel, 
$4,556, or a total of $1,794,366. 

The settlement of the North Platte 
river valley was begun in the eighties. 
Since the advent of irrigation, both 
by private and government enterprise, 
the valley has developed rapidly. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


A NEW COMET FOR JULY 


In the latter part of July persons 
interested can look into the north just 
before sunrise and see the first comet 
visible to the naked eye since 1927. 
It will be in the constellation Cepheus, 
not far from the North Star. When at 
that time it sweeps in from space and 
passes the point in its orbit nearest 
the earth it will be only 20,000,000 
miles away. But in spite of its near- 
ness it will not flash with any great 
brilliance. Instead it is expected to 
be only a little above sixth magnitude, 
the lowest degree of brilliance visible 
to the naked eye. The comet was dis- 
covered by Leslie C. Peltier, an ama- 
teur astronomer of Delphos, Ohio, 
and confirmed by astronomers at Har- 
vard Observatory. 


NORTH STATES ONCE TROPICAL 

The northern part of the United 
States which not many thousands of 
years ago was blanketed with a mile- 
thick layer of glacial ice was tropical 
20,000,000 years ago. Dr. Roland W. 
Brown, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
has established this fact through the 
discovery of fossils of ancient plant 
life in Washington and Idaho. He 
found leaves and seeds of the Spanish 
cedar which is now common in the 
West Indies and there was much other 
evidence that the ancient forests were 
made up of trees which could not pos- 











sibly endure the present climate of 


the northern United States. 


DOUBT CAST ON JAVA MAN 


Prof. M. R. Drennan, of the Uni- 
versity of Cape Town, doubts that the 
much-publicized Java man, Pithecan- 
thropus erectus, is 2,000,000 years old, 
as anthropologists claim. Prof. Dren- 
nan has found the leg bone of a mod- 
ern Hottentot which is so similar to 
the one of the Java man that it de- 
mands some sort of explanation. The 
South African scientist thinks one 
must believe either that the Hottentot 
in whose skeleton the leg bone was 
found was a throw-back to a very 
ancient ancestor or that the Java man 
leg bone is not ancient but from the 
skeleton of a modern man of some 
unusual type. The Professor prefers 
to believe the latter. 

It is not likely, however, that evo- 
lutionists will be greatly concerned 
over this recent discovery. The Java 
man is not that important to their 
theory. Furthermore, they will not 
be easily convinced that he does not 
represent what they claim. The bones 
of Pithecanthropus erectus were found 
in a geological deposit estimated to be 
about 2,000,000 years old and in which 
it would be at least unusual to find 
modern bones. 

Regardless, of the differences of 
opinion concerning him the Java man, 
as reconstructed by Prof. Eugene Du- 
bois, who found the original bones in 
1891, is an interesting creature, Con- 


trary to first conclusions Prof. Dubois 
now says he was not a low-type man 
but a high-type ape. He pictures him 
as a large creature, more than 200 
pounds in weight, who lived most of 
the time in trees. He came to ground, 
of course, and at times walked upright 
like a man. At other times he drop- 
ped to all fours. Prof, Dubois looks 
at the skull cap and says the Java man 
greatly surpassed the present-day 
gorilla in brain capacity with a brain 
75 per cent as large as that of modern 
man, He was, however, capable of no 
speech. Such a detailed reconstruc- 
tion on nothing but a leg bone and a 
piece of skull may be looked upon 
with doubt by laymen. Scientists, 
however, do even better than that. 
Davidson Black reconstructed’ the 
Peking man, who lived in the caves 
of China a million years ago, with 
nothing as evidence but a tooth. 


READING MACHINE FOR BLIND 


A machine which takes a light beam 
reflected from a printed page and 
converts it into electrical impulses 
which then cause the letter over 
which the light beam is passing at any 
particular moment to be communi- 
cated to a blind “reader” was demon- 
strated recently at Northwestern uni- 
versity.. In effect the machine is an 
artificial eye which reads all ordi- 
nary printing and makes raised letters 





SCIENCE NIBBLES 





Use of manless sounding balloons 
which go to great heights and radio 
back conditions there may make three 
to four-day weather forecasts pos- 
sible, in the opinion of W. R. Gregg, 
chief of the United States Weather 
Bureau. 

Dr. W. Franklin Dove, of the Uni- 
versity of Maine, over two years ago 
cut and joined the horn buds of a day- 
old bull calf. Today the fully grown 
bull has but one large horn growing 
from the center of its head. 

Entomologists have kept bedbugs 
alive and active for a year without 
food, according to the American In- 
Stitute of Sanitation. 

Tides in the solid earth which reach 
a height of two feet are caused by the 
sun and the moon, Dr. R. D. Wycoff of 
Pittsburgh said in a recent report. 

In his experiment with cobra venom 
as an analgesic, Dr. D. I. Nacht of 
Baltimore has injected the poison into 
the skin of 115 cancer sufferers. Of 
this number 65 experienced a marked 
relief of pain. 

One object of the scientists who 
studied the eclipse of the sun in 
Siberia was to determine the effect of 
the sun on radio reception by measur- 
ing the variation in height during the 
eclipse of the ionized air layer which 
reflects radio waves back to earth. 

Discovery of a stone “telescope” in 
North Dakota links the Great Plains 
Indians with the more civilized Mayas 
of Central America. It is known that 
the Mayas studied the stars through 
stone tubes of a similar design. 


The Pathfind: 





Obfuscus—Say, Wig, you know my » 
she’s just an angel. What sort of a » 
do you have? 

Wigglesworth—Oh, my wife? = Sh 
still living, and I s’pose she'll have to do 


fer the blind unnecessary. Whil« 
is somewhat involved in structure a 
principle, its inventor, Emil Rans« 
a graduate student at the universi 
believes it will be a great aid to | 
blind because of the fact it will “rea 
any newspaper or magazine. 1 
machine is still in its experime: 
stages and not ready for market. 
communicates letters to the bli 
“reader” by means of a series of 
needles which rise up against his ha 
as it rests on a unit provided for 

BELIEVES COPERNICUS WRON( 

Four hundred years after Cop 
nicus told unscientific medieval n 
that he and his little earth were | 
the center of the whole universe a 
that the sun and the stars did 
revolve around him, a Nebraska an 
teur astronomer is still unconvinc: 
He doubts that the earth revol\ 
around the sun and challenges the s 
entific world to prove it. Furth 
more, he says that he can pro 
Polaris, the north star, is but 8,0) 
miles away instead of 2,000 trillio: 
Eight thousand miles is less than 
thirtieth of the distance to the moo 
Polaris would not have to be an) 
where near that close to burn N 
braska clear off the globe. 

—_—— eo 


NEW HAY STANDARDS ISSUED 


Every hayseed knows what hay i 
Even the city slicker can likely giv 
the dictionary definition of hay, whic! 
is as follows: “Grass cut and cured 
for fodder.” But under the new stand 
ards for hay recently fixed and promu! 
gated by the Secretary of Agricultu! 
hay becomes more than just hay. Fo: 
instance, the new standards separat: 
hays into nine different groups wil! 
each group broken down into class¢ 
and each class into several grades 
Seventeen kinds of grasses, rangin 
from cheat to quack, are classified anc 
according to their presence or al! 
sence in specied percentages hays ar 
henceforth to be known officially 4 
“alfalfa,” “clover,” “timothy,” “prairie, 
“Johnson,” “vetch,” “wild oat,” “soy 
bean,” and “lespedeza.” 
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AVIATION 


The way in which the Hindenburg 
being allowed to monopolize the 
‘orth Atlantic air lanes and the little 
: that is heard from countries which 
ve proposed heavier-than-air routes 
etween Europe and the United 
tates does not mean that operators 
ve abandoned this field to the big 
German ship. It may be that the in- 
rest European countries are now 
ing forced to devote to the strength- 
ing of their military air forces is 
retarding to some extent the progress 
ward establishment of airplane 
ites between this country and the 
ld World, but things are coming 
ng in a pretty satisfactory way re- 
dless. And it is certain that if the 
denburg has had any effect it has 
n to speed up the heavier-than-air 
is for the Atlantic. The $16,000,- 
() appropriation made by Imperial 
ways last year for the purpose of 
iilding a great fleet of air liners will 
nn begin to produce material re- 
ts. In not many weeks big flying 
ts will begin rolling out of British 
tories and six will be fitted for 
ice across the Atlantic. These 
ies will carry six passengers and 
ost a ton of express from England 
ie United States and Canada. The 
ch are not very talkative as to 
cir plans for the Atlantic but it is 
ieved Air France, the government 
idized French air line, is spending 
+30,000,000 on the construction of 
et of transocean air liners similar 
37-ton Lieut. de Vaisseau Paris. 
any has transports capable of 
h Atlantic crossings and America, 
yurse, has her clippers. When the 
matter of landing rights at the 
inals, the Azores, and Bermuda is 
ightened out there is likely to be 
carcity of foreign air transports 
riving at and leaving American 

res, 

\viation leaders came away from 
llth annual Engineering Confer- 
of the National Advisory Com- 

ttee for Aeronautics, held recently 
Langley Field, Va., with some 

inged ideas as to the progress of 
; iation in the near future. There has 
narather widely held opinion that 
sreat forward strides made in the 
lustry in the last few years had 
rried it to a point where a tempo- 
ry standstill would be inevitable. 
tead of this being the case, how- 
er, it is now apparent from progress 
ide in the N. A. C. A. research lab- 
ilories that progress even greater 

n that made in the past can be ex- 

ted in the future. While numerous 

ances have been reported, the 

t obvious gains will probably be 
peed. Developments in wing and 

peller design are expected to bring 
about. 

The N. A. C. A., formed during the 

rid war and which now has the 

t equipment for research in the 
rid, has played a large part in put- 

















ting American Aviation ahead of that 
of the rest of the world. Furthermore, 
with design becoming more complex 
and research becoming more im- 
portant it is expected to play an even 
greater part in maintaining the Amer- 
ican lead. 

In the eyes of the Air Defense 
League the German Zeppelin swinging 
at the Navy’s Lakehurst mooring mast 
after its successful crossings of the 
Atlantic is a challenge to America, 
and the league proposes that the chal- 
lenge be accepted. In a recent state- 
ment the organization called upon the 
President to outline a policy for the 
continuation by the United States of 
its lighter-than-air program. It point- 
ed out that the United States which, 
with its $25,000,000 worth of lighter- 
than-air equipment and its monopoly 
on helium gas, is better situated than 
any other country to compete with 
Germany in the dirigible field, is aban- 
doning its program after building 
only three large rigid dirigibles. Ger- 
many, the league said, has attained its 
present success only after building 138 
rigid airships. Nor did the league 
neglect to draw attention to the fact 
that the Durand Committee which in- 
vestigated the dirigible from a scien- 
tific standpoint following the Macon 
crash found lighter-than-air craft 
practicable and safe within reason- 
able margins. 

Fifty of one American air line’s 127 
pilots have flown an aggregate of 70),- 
000,000 miles, according to a recent 
announcement. Each of the flyers has 
flown more than a million miles and 
two of them have better than 2,000,- 
000 miles to their credit. Company 
officials say no similar group any- 
where in the world could equal their 
record. 








CURRENT SIMILES _ 





As slow as a WPA worker. 

As hungry as the horsefly of 1936. 

As undecided as a woman in a de- 
partment store. 

As interesting as current political 
happenings. 

As chagrined as Congress for pass- 
ing so many unconstitutional laws. 

As futile as trying to hide from 
G-men. 

As unwelcome as the advertising 
spiel in the middle of a radio skit. 

As easy as finding fault with others. 

As anxious for a fight as the armies 
of Europe. 

As old-fashioned as the fellow who 
works hard. 
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Peterman’s Roach Food hones roaches from hiding 
places — they eat, return to nest and die, leaving NO 
ODOR. Food carried back kills young and eggs, too. 
Effective 24 hours a day. Guaranteed. Get a can 
now. 25c, 35c and 60c at your nearest druggist’s. 
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|WAKE UP YOUR 


LIVER BILE- 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach, 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn't get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.”” Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25c at all drug stores. © 1935, C.M.Ca 


tree CHEAP OIL BURNER 


COOK and BAKE Without Coal 
No Dirt or , om i BAKE ' or Wood 


Slips into any Old Range or Stove. 


— ony, over gotte nm out fee & Ww COOKS AMEAL for LESS 
Oi a new way, without pre- QUICK HEAT at Turnot Valve 


cheap oil a new way, with 


generating or clog- 
AGENTS 


ging up. One free to 














one person in eac Salesmen 
locality who will 
demonstrate and act BIG MONEY 






as egent. Write 


quick. End drudger 
of coal and wood and 
make big money, 
spare or full time— oll burner 


mail l cent postcar@ |] FREE and make OCOLER KITCHEN 
today REAL Money. in SUMME ER 


UNITED FACTORIES, 6-750 Factory Bidg., KANSAS 5 CITY, MO. Mo. 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


ad pen any people with defective hearing and 

Noises enjoy Conversation, Movies. 
area and Radio, because they use 
Leonard Invisible Ear Drums which 
resemble Tiny Megaphones fitting 
in the Ear entirely out of sight. 
No wires, batteries or head piece. 
They are inexpensive. Write for 
booklet and sworn statement of une 
the inventor who was himself deaf. 


A. 0. LEONARD, Ine.. Dept. A. 70 Gth Ave., New Vert 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused 
by unnatural collection of water in abdo- 
men, feet and legs,and when pressure above 
ankles leaves a dent. Trial package FREE, 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, 
Dept. 585, Atlanta, Ga. 


lbTombstone'l7” 


GENUINE MARBLE & GRANITE; 
Lettering Free. Satisfaction guaran 
teed. 30in. high, 20in. wide, 10in, 
thick. FREE catalog. American Mee 
morlal Co., EY H A-20, Atlanta, ita,Ga, 


for eo Ne ur . 
guaranteed E ios ho me Geer nt 


Can be even 
secretly m food or drink to anyone who drinks or craves Gin, 
Whiskey, Home Brew, — Moonshine, etc Your west 
or Free Trial brings a trial su by return maj! and full $200 
ou may try un y 30 day refund guaran 


yy whi 
oxalco abou risk ARLEE CO. “Dept H41 BALTIMORE, 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 


TOE-ITCH. This annoying and troublesome 
disease sometimes mistaken for foot 


ECZEMA Write for valuable free 
. 


booklet on skin diseases. 
Lockhart Laboratories, 


It's sweeping the 
country. Clark of 
Ind. sold 383 in 20 
days. Get YOUR 











































Dept. C, Lockhart, S.C. 





Y F JREATMENT on. on TR 
If satisfied. send $1; 
not, it’s FREE. Write = 
it today. State which. 


W. K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave., ‘SIDNEY, O10 


“QUICK WRITING” New, short, faster writing memes. 
85¢ complete. No stamp No stamps )._J. Mackay, 8 MackKAY, Box 217, JERSEY CITY, &. J. City, @. J. 


This This Week's | Bargain 


Special Club 233 ONLY 


Household Magazine 
Country Home ,...... 

No change or substitution in the magazines in_ this 
club permitted. Magazines ‘MUST all go to one address. 


McCall's Magazine .. | $200 
Good Stories 
Each magazine 1 year—112 big issues. Send your 


Pictorial Review 
The Pathfinder <= You save $2.00 
order to THE PATHFINDER, Washington, OD. C. 
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Home Rule For the 
Virgin Islands ? 


For a great many years the Virgin 
Islands, situated in the Greater An- 
tilles and 1,400 miles off the coast of 
Florida, have been the center of po- 
litical and economic turmoil. Former- 
ly the Danish West Indies they consti- 
tute one of the newest possessions of 
the United States and consist of ap- 
proximately 50 islands of which only 
three—St. Thomas, St. Coix and St. 
John—are inhabited. St. Thomas has 
its harbor, one of the finest natural 
harbors in the world and well pro- 
tected from the ordinary tropical 
storm. Situated “on the road to 
everywhere” it was thronged with 
ships in the days when slave-trading 
and the rum traffic flourished but in 
late years it has lost out to other 
Caribbean ports. St. Croix is famous 
for its rum and St. John is the home 
of the tree whose leaves furnish bay 








oil for half the world supply of 


bay rum. 

They do not amount to much in 
extent as they have a combined area 
of only about 133 square miles. They 
are not very imposing as to popula- 
tion, either. At the time of the last 
census in 1930 the population totaled 
about 22,000, of which approximately 
95 per cent were Negroes. A large 
percentage of the white people are 
Danish or of Danish descent although 
citizenship has been conferred on all 
who wish it. English has been the 
prevailing language for years as Great 
Britain ofice owned the islands. Nor 
are the islands very productive. Their 
chief products are sugar, rum and bay 
rum. Exports of these products in 
1932-33 totaled about $345,000. Evil 
days have fallen on the islands, start- 
ing when civilized nations did away 
with slavery. Prohibition practically 
completed the ruin of the islands by 
killing their chief industry and making 
it impossible for ships carrying rum 
to stop at St. Thomas, their only port. 
Conditions had become so bad at the 
time of the 1930 census that on the 
island of St. Croix there were 4,545 
families of which 2,623 lived in one- 
room “houses.” Many of these housed 
as many as 10 or 12 persons. It was 
about this time that President Hoover 
visited the islands and termed them 
our poorhouse of the Caribbean. A 
plan for their rehabilitation was 
formulated shortly afterward but it 
never got very far. 

In 1917 three officers of the USS 
Hancock marched solemnly to the va- 
cant flagstaffs standing before Fort 
Christian and hoisted the Stars and 
Stripes to the breezes. Thus began 
the ownership of the United States. 
Uncle Sam had just paid Denmark 
a cool $25,000,000 for the islands. 
Dickers had been made before and at 
one time the United States could have 
bought this Danish white elephant for 
as little as $3,500,000 but negotiations 
were delayed and each time the sub- 
ject was brought up Denmark shoved 
the price up another notch. Finally, 


caught in the toils of war our govern- 
ment bought the little group of islands 
at wartime prices, more to keep others 
out of the fine harbor of St. Thomas 
than because we needed them our- 
selves. 

From the very beginning this step 
in colonial expansion has been very 
expensive especially when compared 
to other territorial acquisitions. For 
instance, our vast Alaskan territory 
cost only three cents an acre and 
Florida, on the mainland, only 14. 
But the little group of Virgin Islands 
cost around $295 an acre. In the 
past 14 years the federal government 
has spent approximately $7,000,000 
there. Federal expenditure there in 
1932 was $496,000, $556,000 in 1933 
and $396,000 in 1934 besides some 
$667,000 in relief. Several million 
dollars have been sunk in the Virgin 
Islands Company, the New Deal’s 
contribution or effort at rehabilita- 
tion, designed to produce rum and 
offer some measure of employment to 
the natives. How this will work out 
remains to be seen. It has not been 
very successful so far. 

In the meantime, while our other 
insular possessions are getting or 
seeking a new deal in government— 
freedom for the Philippines, state- 
hood for Hawaii, resettlement for 
Alaska and either freedom or state- 
hood for Puerto Rico—a new form of 
government is also in the offing for 
the Virgin Islands. Beginning with 
the day the United States took pos- 
session the islands were placed under 
the supervision of the Navy Depart- 
ment and there they remained for 14 
years. In 1931 President Hoover 
transferred supervision from the Navy 
to the Interior Department and ap- 
pointed Dr. Paul M. Pearson as the 
civil governor. Rioting by natives 
and charges and counter charges of 
maladministration and_ inefficiency 
hurled back and forth between Gov. 
Pearson and his subordinates resulted 
in a congressional investigation. This 
probe brought out little more than 
that there had been a sad lack of 
cooperation between officials. A gen- 
eral shake-up found Gov. Pearson 
withdrawn and Lawrence Cramer oc- 
cupying the governor’s mansion with 
the island’s troubles still unsolved. 

In an effort to quiet the discontent 
and political strife of our Caribbean 
wards two measures are pending in 





Evans—What made you leave Mrs. 
Blah’s boarding house, after living there 
for over three years? 

Lange—I just found out the other day 
she didn’t have a bath tub. 
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Congress. They are designed to es! 
lish a permanent form_of govern: 
with a larger measure of home 
than the islands now have. Go, 
ment now consists of a governo 
whom all military, civil and jud 
powers are vested with the is] 
being divided into two municipa 
with a legislative council each. 
of St. Thomas and St. John is 
posed of 11 members elected by | 
lar vote and four appointed by 
governor, and that of St. Croix 
sisting of 13 and five members 
spectively. Under the Gibson ; 
ure, already passed by the Senat: 
two present councils would tak: 
status of a territorial legislature \ 
acts would be subject to veto of 
governor appointed by the presi 
of the United States. However, 
island legislature could pass such 
over the governor’s veio by a 
thirds vote—in which case _ thx 
could still be voided by the presid 
Suffrage would be extended t 
instead of to just a few as now 
vails under the old Danish law \ 
limited suffrage to property ow 
In explaining the bill Senator | 
said less than a thousand of th: 
habitants of the islands now vot 

However, the islands have an inte: 
esting background if little else. 1 
possess interesting legends, par! 
true and partly figments of the in 
nation. It is a fact that the Caribbear 
was the haunt of many famous pi! 
who sailed the Spanish Main and 
sheltered harbor of St. Thomas is | 
tured as the one most favored. Ai St 
Thomas is pointed out the famou 
Bluebeard and Blackbeard castles 
within the walls of which dark 
mysterious doings are said to hav 
happened—having been owned by |! 
pirates of those names. As a matier 
of fact, if reports are true, most pir 
were too busy to waste time in « 
structing castles. But such _ stories 
give a tinge of romance to history, add 
to the spice of life and prove excellent 
attraction for open-mouthed tourists 
About $125,000 has been spent in « 
verting the Bluebeard castle into a 
government-operated hotel. 

There is also an interesting legend 
connected with the island of St. Jo 
There is pointed out the cliff where th 
valiant Caribs, who would not c 
sider surrendering to the hated Span- 
iards, threw themselves into the sea 
when they saw themselves hopeles 
beaten and dispossessed of their lands 
Changes of color which take p! 
at certain times of the year are s 
by the natives to be caused by th 
ghosts of the ancient Caribs. E 
the name of the islands has a lege! 
ary background. Columbus na! 
them Las Virgines from the old stor) 
of St. Ursula and her 11,000 virgins 
who leaped into the sea rather than 
become the victims of the Teutons 

Oe 


An autoist in Detroit whose r: 
name was Daniel Boone became < 


tangled with a traffic policeman re- 


cently and was getting along nice!) 
until he told the “cop” his name. 
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PASTIME 


TARGET PRACTICE PROBLEM 


During the summer months many 
vs and girls and men and women 
d lots of time to improve their aim 
life. That is, they spend lots of 
time at target practice. Few targets 








How Many Shots Would You Take? 


e numbered like the one shown 
here, but you can have some fun with 
ur fellow marksmen if you spring 
his clever problem on them. Pro- 
duce a target numbered in this manner 
nd ask them to figure out the least 
ber of shots it would be possible 
to hit the target with in order to score 
ictly 100. The way we figure it out 
it would take six shots and mighty 
poor ones at that—two hits in the 16 
gs and four in the 17 ring. Can you 

o it in a smaller number of shots? 


NOW THE ANAGRAM GOES ’ROUND 
In New York there is a society with 
it 100 members known as the Rid- 
ers. This group of professors, math- 
iticians, housewives, engineers, 
tisticians and students is affiliated 
th the National Puzzlers League. 
ey meet once a month and enjoy 
ing each others original puzzles, 
oblems, riddles, anagrams, etc. One 
their delights is the creation of 
fect anagrams—words or sentences 
ng the exact number of letters in 
original and having a comparable 
eaning. One of the Riddlers has 
eated a “perfect” anagram for the 
ce popular song “The Music Goes 
ound and Around.” Here is the 
agram: “D d tune on radio, hu- 
an scourge.” And now the anagram 
soing round and around. 


SHOOTING THE WATCH ILLUSION 
This interesting illusion frequently 
rformed on the stage requires a 
ttle special preparation, yet it is so 
nple any amateur can make the 
ecessary equipment for its perform- 
ce. For it you need a table that 
volves, a blank cartridge pistol, a 
it (preferably an old high silk one) 
nd two 10-cent store watches. The 

performer breaks one of the watches 
to many pieces and goes through the 
iotion of loading the pieces into the 





pistol barrel. Then he fires point blank 
at the hat on the table and the watch 
appears intact on the side of the hat. 
The audience is aware of only one 
watch in the stunt and is supposed to 
believe the one that was smashed is 
shot back to normalcy. But what ac- 
tually happens is that one watch is 
secretly fastened on the back of the 
hat. The broken pieces of the other 
watch are palmed and disposed of in 
any convenient way. When the per- 
former takes aim at the hat he rests 
his gun on the edge of the revolving 
table. As he fires he gives the table 
a little push so that it revolves quick- 
ly bringing the rear of the hat to the 
front. When the smoke clears away 
he is there with his gun still resting 
on the edge of the table and the com- 
pletely “restored” watch in the front 
of the gun on the hat. 


LONGEST WORD IN ENGLISH 


The National Puzzlers League now 
recognizes pneumonoultramicroscop- 
icsilicovolcanokoniosis as the longest 
word in the English language. It has 
45 letters of apparent unintelligibility, 
but means a special form of silicosis 
‘aused by ultra-microscopic particles 
of siliceous volcanic dust. 








BRAIN TEASER 


tickler was 





This week’s cranium 
contributed by Henry F. Lake, editor 
of the Gunnison (Col.) News-Cham- 
pion, who says it has caused consider- 
able comment among his limited group 
of readers. Because it can be made 
applicable to any community by chang- 
ing the details a little, he thinks it 
should be of interest to all puzzle 
fans, and especially car drivers. Here 
is the original problem as printed in 
the News-Champion: Montrose is 70 
miles west of Gunnison. Suppose you 
drive down in two hours and pass on 
the left a constant stream of cars 
spaced evenly, so that your auto meets 
100 cars in the distance. Now sup- 
pose you go west twice as fast, mak- 
ing the 70-mile drive to Montrose in 
an even hour. How many passing 
cars will you then count between Gun- 
nison and Montrose? (The distance 
and number of cars can be changed to 
fit towns in your section). Answer 
next week. 


Last Week’s Answer—Uncle Jake 
has a five dollar bill, four two dollar 
bills, one 50-cent piece, one quarter, 
four dimes and four pennies. 

0 O—————— 


WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 
Advertisement in the Red Hook, 


(N. Y.) Advertiser—Would like to 
swap one set of natural teeth with 
holes already made for one set false 
teeth. 

OR 


Would like to swap.one set of nat- 
ural teeth with holes already made for 
one set false teeth. 

—_——————__ o> 

If you don’t think this is a land of 
promise wait until the presidential 
campaign really starts. 


ATENTS 


AND TRADE-MARKS 


C.A.SNOW & Co. 


Successful Practice since 1875. 
Over 25,000 patents obtained 
for inventors in every section 
of country. Write for book- 
let telling how to obtain 
a patent, with list of clients 

in your State, 

Address Dept. 


_ 710 Sth St., ‘Washington, DG 


PREPARED FOR 


HAY FEVER 





If you live in dread of the Hay Fever season, 
do as thousands of sufferers do. Keep Schifimann's 
ASTHMADOR always handy for quick relief. Aro- 
matic fumes help clear your head make breathing 
easier enable you to get more restful sleep. Yous 
druggist has Schiffmann's ASTHMADOR in powder, 
cigarette and pipe mixture form. Or write for a free 
trial supply of al! three Try this famous relief method 
for asthmatic and hay fever attacks. R. Schilfmann Co., 

Los Angeles, Calif. Dept.O 


$3.50 Truss FREE iavey 


Money 


now or ever— you get this truss just for trying a 
newer rupture me which gives instant relief 
in most cases. Doctor's Invention—entirely different. 
No leg straps, elastic belt or cruel springs. 

not gouge or enlarge opening. Eliminates severe 
pressure. Holds Rupture UP and IN. Cannot 
slip. Easy to wear. Comfortable. No harness. Method 
sent on 80 Days Trial with FREE Truss. Write 


DA. KAISER, 9074 Koch Bidg,, 2906 Main St., Kansas City, Ma. 


SOOTHES YOUR NERVES and 
SETTLES YOUR STOMACH 


BROMO-MINT 


ar Headaches & Morning-Afters 
o Narcotics, Acetanilid or Aspirin 
At Drug: Stores, Fountains, Bars, Cafes 








CATARRH “> SINUS 
CHART- FREE 


Guaranteed Relief or No Pay. Stop hawking— 

stuffed-up nose—bad breath—Sinusirritation— 

gite m-filled throat. Send Post Card or tetter 

ew Treatment Chart and Money-Back Offer. 

40,000 Druggiste sell Hall's Catarrh Medicine. 
year in business. . . Write today! 


F.J. CHENEY & CO., Dept. 136, TOLEDO, 0. 

AS | na RELIEVED 27 
I will send any sufferer a $1.26 

bottle of Lane’s Treatment by mail on FREE TRIAL. Ifit 


satisfies send me £1.25. If not your report cancels charge. 
Address D. J. Lane, 449 Lene Bidg., St. Marys, Kanese 








AND HAY FEVER 







caTen Fish Traps 
. Write for Free 
a Offer and Bargain 
Catalog. Walton =" 
Co., F-4, St. Louis, Mo. 





U.S. GOVERNMENT 


+ JOB 


Start $1260 to $2100 YEAR 


Men--Women / PRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 


Get Ready > Dept. M180, Rochester, N. Y. 
Immediately. £ Sirs: Rush without charge (1) 32- 
Common page book with list of U. 8. Govern- 
Education. S ment Jobs. (2) Tell me how to > get one. 
Mail Coupon > Name .... 7 ee 
Today Sure. BEIGE. cccccccccocsecccconseccoesennen 
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HOME 


WATER SYSTEMS SOUGHT 


If the present trend keeps up, the 
wearisome trips from the kitchen to 
the spring or well for water may soon 
be a thing of the past, for no home 
modernization plan has received quite 
the attention of rural home owners as 
that of running water systems, Re- 
ports indicate interest in running 
water has increased as much as 400 
per cent over last year. A simple 
system which includes a shallow well 
or cistern pump, a range boiler and 
sink may be installed for as low as $25, 
depending on extent of the system. 


INFERTILE EGGS ADVISED 


It is just an old superstition that a 
hen will not produce as many eggs if 
the male is removed from the flock, 
according to Dr. N. F. Waters, poultry 
specialist. He advises removal of the 
roosters just as soon as the hatching 
season is over. If the male remains 
with the hens the eggs will be fertile 
and germs of the eggs start develop- 
ment when the temperature of fertile 
eggs reach 68 degrees Fahrenheit or 
warmer. 


NEW ROSES DISPLAYED 


How many kinds of roses are there 
—100; 200; or 500? There will be 
more than 1,100 new roses—repre- 
senting more than 150 varieties—as 
the chief attraction for the American 
Rose Society which meets in Des 
Moines June 29 and 30. All will be 
June blooming varieties. 


BATS NOT SO BAD 

Since people have gotten over the 
idea that bats are connected in some 
way with witchcraft most of the 
complaints against these curious little 
flying mammals result from their an- 
noying habit of roosting in homes and 
other occupied buildings. According 
to the Biological Survey bats are not 
only harmless but benefit man by de- 
stroying hordes of harmful insects. 
Hence it is much better to keep them 
out of the attics and lofts than to kill 
them. Flake naphthalene or ordinary 
mothballs will usually drive them out 
and then the openings can be closed. 
A full description of the animals, their 
habits, etc., is contained in Depart- 
ment of Agriculture booklet No. L-109 
which the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments at Washington sells for a nickel. 

EGG COLOR MEANS LITTLE 

Many times distributors have dis- 
criminated against eggs, in the matter 
of price, on account of the color of 
the yolk and even the color of the 
shell. A survey of Eastern consumers 
in all walks of life has revealed that 
there is no real base for such price 
discrimination. Of the consumers in- 
terviewed one-third preferred light 
yolks, one-third dark yolks, one-fifth 
yolks of medium color while the re- 
mainder had no preference. Little 
less than half of them preferred white- 





shelled eggs while the remainder pre- 
ferred brown shells or did not care 
which color they used, just so the 
eggs were fresh. 


PICK-UP PICNIC SALAD 


No picnic is complete without a 
salad and here is one for variety which 
is easy to make and a prime favorite 
with many picnickers. Proportions 
of each ingredient are according to 
the crowd’s taste. Here it is: Hard- 
boiled eggs, sliced; small tomatoes, 
peeled and sliced; a can of shrimp; 
small sliced radishes; chopped lettuce, 
and mayonnaise. If no one objects 
toss in some chopped spring onions, 
sliced cucumbers and chopped green 
peppers. 


REJUVENATING THE ROSEBUSH 


If your roses seem to have wintered 
badly it may not be due to what is 
termed “winter-killing” but may have 
been caused by what gardeners call 
“die-back.” This is caused to a great 
extent by neglecting to remove the old 
blooms. In order to more fully protect 
fine roses keep the withered blooms 
closely trimmed this summer. 


PLANT PEDIGREES 

Experiments by the Missouri Agri- 
cultural Department gave no indica- 
tion that nursery stock bred from 
high-yielding parent plants possessed 
any better bearing habits than that 
bred from low-yielding plants. The 
experiments tend to prove that plant 
pedigrees mean little and that bearing 
habits are not transmitted to a plant 
by its parent but instead depend upon 
the eare the plant receives. 


CAN AND BOTTLE RHUBARB 

Many new or at least novel uses are 
constantly being developed for rhu- 
barb. Since it is largely seasonal many 
housewives whose families like its 
tangy taste are putting up stores for 
off-season use. While rhubarb juice 
has been used for years on a small 





DO YOU KNOW THAT 


Twenty of the largest banks in the 
United States now hold over six billion 
dollars worth of government securities. 

Australia has more than 100,000,000 
head of sheep. 

The percentage of farms mortgaged 
in the United States has decreased 
only from 36 in 1928 to 34 in 1936. 

Oraibi is in Arizona. 

The annual output of dog food in 
this country is 500,000,000 cans. 

The are still 8,759,700 acres of land 
in South Dakota which may be termed 
as the “public domain.” 

Mussolini’s official salary is less 
than $10,000 a year. 

American comic strips are printed 
in 32 foreign languages and appear in 
papers in most of the nations of the 
world. 

There are approximately 5,500,000 
pennies in circulation in this country. 

More pupils in our high schools 
study Latin than all other foreign lan- 
guages combined. 
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scale in many parts of the world i: js 
comparatively new to this country 
Chemists of the New York state ex; 

iment station say rhubarb bever:.e. 
are easily and cheaply prepared 
diluting clarified juice of this ; 
and adding sugar, or it may be 
bined with apple cider, grape ju 
etc. In canning a future supply 
young and tender stalks into half- 
lengths, pack into containers and 

er with a boiling-hot thick si: 
Process pint and quart glass jars 
20 minutes in boiling water; N 
and No. 3 tin cans for 15 minutes 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOI) 


CUBA 


Title—Republic of Cuba. 

Location—Island lying between (1)\ 
of Mexico, Strait of Florida, the \) 
lantic Ocean and Carribean Sea. 

Area—44,164 sq. mi., including | 
of Pines and other islands. 

Climate & Topography — Tropical. 
Plains, mountains covered with »: 
meval forests, uplands, many harbors 

Capital—Habana (Pop. 584,890) 

Population—3,768,200, 85.3 to sq. mi 

National Language—Spanish. 

Government—Administered by Pr 
ident. Legislative power vested 
Senate and House of Representati 
Right of U. S. to intervene in Cuba: 
internal affairs ended with abrogation 
of Platt Amendment in 1934. Suffrage 
extended to men and women. 

Ruler—Dr. Miguel Mariano Gomez 
President. 

Religion—Roman Catholic. 

Value of Exports (1935)—$128,0)0)/) 
000. 

Value of Imports (1935)—$95,5\\) 
000. 

Chief Exports & Products—Sug:! 
tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, coffe 
fruits, vegetables, livestock, iron and 
manganese ore, copper, timber, 
lasses, brandy, alcohol, etc. 

Chief Occupation—Agriculture 

Ambassador to U. 8S.—Dr. Guille: 
Patterson y de Jauregui. 

American Ambassador to Habana— 
Jefferson Caffery. 

Member of the League of Nations 


——_—_— Oo 


SOME SUMMER DON’TS 


Don’t attempt to get tanned in 
hour or in one day. Do it gradual! 
Don’t drink questionable water 

Don’t take chances with boats ani 
speedy autos. 

Don’t neglect the babies. Sumn 
is their hardest season. 

Don’t over-exert in hot weather 

And keep cool with fruits, 
water, vegetables, milk and ice cre 

cunitdhaiccticeadeailialtapsiiadiaimaddiiin 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


Wisdom cannot be gotten for gol’ 
neither shall silver be weighed for t! 
price thereof.—Job 28:15. 

io 

A recently printed Want Ad read: 
“Wanted—a white girl to cook.” Ca! 
it be possible that killing all those litt! 
pigs made cannibals of some of us: 
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pra ELBOWS NEED ATTENTION 
During the summer months when 


short sleeves expose the elbows they 


ly > 

f eed more attention than the hands. 
1 rhe elbows rest on chair arms, the 
ps ble, the desk, the street car window 


d many other places. Even if the 
\ elbows are not rough from being cov- 
red up all winter they must be con- 
tantly scrubbed and lotioned during 
the short sleeve season. Fresh lemon 
ID lice is one of the most satisfactory 
bleaches for the elbows. This treat- 
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6—The best sport of the season! This versatile 
Is l frock with its flattering bow turns spectator 
y by buttoning on its jaunty cape. Designed for 
: 20 years and 32 to 42 bust. A 16 requires 34% 
39 inch fabric and 1 1/6 yards 4 inch ribbon 
136—Dainty flattery for warm days. This engaging 
“goes feminine’’ with becoming frills, grace- 
flared skirt and half-way sash. Designed for 
er 20 years and 30 to 40 bust. A 16 requires 334 
, 39 inch fabric. 
gi '817—Take the 


im! 


“long line’’ path to slimness in a 
Toa ng afternoon frock Tiny tucks nip in the 
re fitted waist and flared capelets are most cool 
ned for 16 to 20 years and 34 to 46 bust. A 36 
res 4 yards 39 inch fabric. 

9812—Fair and warmer! Designed for sunny days 
LE this crisp button-down-the-front frock of brief 
‘es, handy pocket and turn-back collar. Designed 
' go 12 to 20 years and 30 to 40 bust. A 16 requires 

-- s yards 36 inch fabric. 
(2—A smooth foundation—shadow-proof wrap- 
d slip boasts an adjustable waistline while the 
up bodice guarantees non-slipping shoulder 
Designed for 34 to 46 bust. A 34 requires 

ards 39 inch fabric. 








re . 
fs Price of Patterns 15c each. Our interesting and 
pful Summer Pattern Book has smart, new styles 
e litt! adults, juniors, and children. Price of book alone 
with pattern 10c additional. Send orders with 
yf u ur mame and address clearly written to Fashion 


Edition, The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 








ment should be applied at night before 
retiring. Take half a lemon, twirl it 
around on the elbows. Then rinse 
and dry them and apply a lotion or 
cream. It is also important to. re- 
member that whenever you wash your 
hands, give the same cleansing to the 
elbows and arms all the way to the 
shoulder and dry thoroughly by brisk 
rubbing. 


WOMEN DIPLOMATS BANNED 


Although Great Britain has woman 
suffrage and employs a number of 
women in the various government de- 
partments it bars them from the dip- 
lomatic service. A recent White Paper, 
the report of an inter-departmental 
committee, explains this ban on the 
fair sex as follows: “In the very large 
majority of consular posts, officers 
have to deal with a number of matters 
which it would be difficult for the 
average woman to handle, and al- 
though it may be that women can and 
do participate in this country in work 
of a kind analogous to that of consular 
offices, it would be wrong to compare 
conditions in many foreign countries 
to those prevailing at home. When 
disturbances occur which are thought 
to menace the lives or property of 
British subjects, the normal course is 
to evacuate women and children and, 
so far as possible, retain men at their 
posts. It is not possible to contem- 
plate a situation in which a woman 
consul should be so retained while 
the rest of her sex are sent to a place 
of security.” The United States has 
several women diplomats, the highest 
ranking among them being Mrs. Ruth 
Bryan Owen, American Minister to 
Denmark. 


MARRIED FOLKS LIVE LONGEST 

Statistics compiled by a leading life 
insurance company indicate very de- 
cidedly that the relatively staid and 
regular course of married life is far 
healthier than the free and easy ways 
of the unmarried. These figures show 
that marriage is conducive to longevi- 
ty. They show that the death rates 
from nearly al] the important causes 
of death are lower among married 
men and women than among spinsters 
and bachelors. 


HELPFUL HINTS 


To wash black cloth garments, add 
a tablespoonful of vinegar to every 
gallon of water; wash in hot but not 
boiling water with soap. If very 
dirty use turpentine instead of vine- 
gar, rinse thoroughly, put into strong 
blue water, leave for six hours, then 
dry without fire or sun. 

Potatoes to be French fried will be 
more crisp if allowed to stand in cold 
water for half an hour before frying. 

Properly fitting shoes will solve the 
problem of corns, callouses, aching 
arches and tired swollen feet. 

Green vegetables will retain their 
natural color if cooked in an un- 
covered saucepan. 

—_—_____-. 
WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 
A double blessing is a double grace. 
—Hamlet, Act I, Scene 3. 





Lose Big Hips 
Fat Stomachs 
Double Chins 


Lose Fat The Easy Way—Without 
Starvation Diets, or Back-Breaking, 
Bending and Rolling Exercises. 






There is no mystery about this method. 
Doctors have been prescribing it for years. 
It is based on a scientific discovery of the 
medical profession that excess fat in many 
cases is caused by a little gland that does 
not work well. 


Every drop of our blood goes through 
this tiny gland sixteen times a day. It 
produces about one and one-half drops of 
vital fluid every 24 hours. The action of 
this fluid on the blood is much the same 
as the action a good draft has on the 
burning of coal in a furnace. It turns on 
the “draft” that increases the speed with 
which food and fatty tissues “burn up.” 


If this gland doesn’t pour out about one 
and one-half drops of its vital fluid a day, 
many people take on fat. 

Doctors find a simple easy way to rem- 
edy this condition is to feed this gland 
the substance it lacks. Then, many peo- 
ple get rid of the excess flesh that swells 
out their figures in ugly bumps and lumps. 


Marmola Prescription Tablets are based 
on this same method so generally used by 
modern doctors. Millions are using them 
with success. They are prepared by a 
world-famous medical laboratory. Their 
formula is given in every package so you 
know what you’re taking. 

For 28 years millions of fat people have 
found Marmola Prescription Tablets ef- 
fective for the reduction of ugly fat. Don’t 
take chances with starvation diets or back- 
breaking exercises. Get a box of Marmola 
from your druggist today. 
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FEET HURT? 


NEED-NOT-ANY-MORE 


New System of Foot correction relieves pains in 
feet, knees, back, thigh and groin. Indorsed by 
many physicians, ministers, priests, convents, 
high State officials, etc. 20 day Free trial guar- 
antee. Write for particulars. No obligation. 


SMITH SYSTEM, Alameda, California 


A Baby For You? 


If you are denied the blessing of a baby all your 
own and yearn for a baby’s arms and a baby’s smile 
do not give up hope. Just write in confidence to Mrs. 
Mildred Owens, Dept. X-506 Hanan Blidg., Kansas 
City, Mo., and she will tell you about a simple home 
method that helped her after being denied 15 yrs. 
Many others say this had helped bless their lives. 
Write now and try for this wonderful happiness. 


Neror Loose False Teeth 


You can now tighten them pormanentty. it i? 

your gums—in your own home—with _ N’S REL) finde WA, WAX be 
® total cost of only $1.00 ($1.25C.0 Nothing else to buy. jot 
a temporary powder. Often saves ody cost of aow oe. Money 
back Immediately if not satisfied. ose today ircular free. 


Medical Arts Laboratory, .2°%' 2, Fort Worth, Tex. 


HOLLYWOOD HAIRHEALTH 


FREE Analysis. Send for Questionnaire ry 
BOX 1174, - HOLLYWOOD, CALI 
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OHIO—a Good State 


(Continued from page 1) 


local “plank” or “turnpike” roads, and 
then the railroads, were developed to 
handle the rapidly increasing traffic. 
Ohio used to be a great railroad state, 
but in recent years the railroad mile- 
age has fallen off. There was no state 
in which the “interurban” electric 
systems were developed more fully 
than in Ohio. In 1917 there were as 
many as 60 different electric trolley 
companies, and there were over 4,000 
miles of such trackage. But now these 
tracks are practically abandoned. 

Here is a striking case of the actual 
disappearance of a vast amount of 
“wealth.” People are perpetually ask- 
ing what becomes of all the wealth 
that is produced, and why there isn’t 
more to divide. The interurban elec- 
tric lines illustrate this point in a 
way that is very sad. Millions of 
people “invested” in stock in such 
lines, all over the country. This stock 
is now mostly worthless. The value 
is gone forever. Taking its place 
largely are the autos and other motor 
vehicles and the fine roads which 
have had to be constructed, at im- 
mense cost, to take care of the ever 
increasing road traflic. The. interur- 
ban trolley lines were virtually wiped 
out of existence by the gasoline cars, 
and by the same token the railroads 
were either put out of business or re- 
duced from highly profitable concerns 
to mere beggars, holding out their 
hands for charity and sympathy. 

Ohio is neither an Eastern state 
nor a Western state. It is a border 
state, occupying a space between the 
Allegheny mountain plateau of the 
East and the prairie or plains region 
of the West. This state has been little 
disturbed by geological upheavals. In 
the northern part the glacial era 
planed the hills off and filled the val- 
leys up to some extent. In that sec- 
tion we find remarkably level stretch- 
es, almost like the western “plains.” 
The southeast is hilly, but not broken 
by any very high mountains. Ohio 
was originally covered with dense 
timber, in great variety. This was 
mainly hardwoods—such as white oak 
and many other oaks, hickory, ash, 
elm, maple, birch, locust, cherry, wal- 
nut, butternut, etc., as well as pine 
and poplar—and of course our friend 
the buckeye or horse-chestnut. These 
areas of timber growth have mostly 
been cut off, for commercial purposes 
—but they are being replaced with 
“second-growth” timber, since Mother 
Nature is always planning ahead for 
those of her children who waste her 
bounties and then curse her. 

Coons, possums and skunks, as well 
as rabbits, squirrels and other such 
small animals abound. Fish is an im- 
portant food. In the winter fish from 
the lake is shipped to distant markets. 
Ohio is both a hot state and a cold 
state, the same as Illinois. The tem- 
peratures cover a very wide range. 
For instance in the southeastern part 
the thermometer has ranged from 38 
below zero to 104 above—which makes 


a total spread of 142 degrees, if our 
geometry is on straight. The rainfall 
also varies a lot in different sections. 
In the southeast the precipitation runs 
up to 42 inches a year while in the 
north it is only 31 inches. The pre- 
vailing winds are mostly westerly. 
The lake tempers 4he winds in that 
region. The soil averages above nor- 
mal, There is usually a_ limestone 
base, or a clay subsoil—which means 
good land anywhere, The valleys are 
largely alluvial and some of them are 
extremely fertile—particularly the 
Miami valley. The fertility of course 
varies locally according to the forma- 
tion. 

Ohio of course started out as a 
purely rural state. It well illustrates 
the inescapable changes which come 
when any country gradually shifts 
from a strictly rural or farm country 
to a semi-rural, and then an industrial 
country. Ohio is now just about two- 
thirds urban and one-third rural. In 
this sense it ranks along with those 
other “good” states, namely New York, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
Michigan, Illinois and California. The 
average now for the entire United 
States is placed at 56 per cent urban 
and 44 per cent rural. So the states 
just named are all well above this 
average. Ohio gradually changed from 
a “farming” to an “industrial” state in 
the rapidly developing period until 
it crossed the 50-50 line from 1900 to 
1910. It ranks fourth among the states 
in population, and in one decade it 
increased 15 per cent. 

In 1926 it ranked 10th in agriculture. 
But this doesn’t mean that Ohio is a 
poor state agriculturally. Its agri- 
cultural wealth is still very great. In 
fact the growth of the rich urban mar- 
kets—which are close by—makes the 
farms all the more valuable, if they 
were well situated in the first place. 
Many farms have been abandoned— 
just as in other states of the East. But 
still there are something like 220,000 
farms in Ohio—and that’s surely a big 
item. The value of farm lands and 
buildings alone totals well up toward 
two billion dollars. Ohio ranks first 
among the states east of the Mississippi 
in sheep growing. The livestock busi- 
ness is a thriving one. Her dairy and 
poultry industries are very large. Fo- 
bacco used to be a mainstay of the 
Ohio farmers, but this crop is now 
less important than formerly. Hay 
and oats used to be leading cash 
crops, but of course the advent of the 
auto has wiped these items out. Pota- 
toes are heavily grown and shipped. 
Apples, peaches and pears, as well as 
vegetables for canning, etc., run into 
big money. 

But Ohio’s main claim to wealth and 
prosperity in recent years has been 
its mineral resources and the manu- 
facturing activities growing out of 
these. It is pre-eminently a manufac- 
turing state—exceeded in this respect 
only by New York and Pennsylvania. 
Motor cars, tires and automotive 
equipment head the list. Ohio stands 
first in the output of foundry and ma- 


* The Pathfind:: 


chine-shop products. This includ 
stoves, boilers, radiators, plumbi 
material, structural steel, sheet st 
electrical machinery and parts, f 
tory equipment, roofing materi 
building paper, tar products, pai: 
and varnishes, cement—and fina 
pottery. and clay products. Pla 
producing these and a hundred ot! 
needed materials are found throu 
out a large part of Ohio, provid 
work for the local populations. St 
and iron products figure as the n 
important item. Cleveland is | 
heaviest handler of iron ore in | 
world. Great tube, plate and specia 
rolling mills center also aroi 
Youngstown, Canton and other citi 
There are about 90 of these great m 
altogether, and they normally emp! 
80,000 men, not counting 50 blast f 
naces making pig iron, etc. Ohio |! 
over 8,000 manufacturing establi 
ments, with half a million employ: 
in fair times. Ohio ranks third in | 
number of industrial workers a)! 
fourth in the value of the produ 
It stands fifth in mineral wealth. 
produces on the average 20,000, 
tons of coal a year. One-fourth 
this state is underlaid with coal. A 
it also. does a big business in oil a 
oil products. The slaughtering ind 
try is likewise big. Ohio isn’t v: 
close to the top in exports, as th« 
are seven states ahead of it—th 
states of course being the ones whi 
are more favorably situated as to op 
water, 

Ohio leads all the states in the val 
of its clay and lime products—su 
products having gained an immens 
market in recent years owing to t! 
changes in methods of constructio 
Ohio brick are famous—these brick 
being mostly of a light color, owing | 
the nature of the iron content of t! 
clay, which does not turn red wh 
burned. Fire brick are shipped 
over the country—likewise fire cla 
Gypsum and potash products are ve! 
important. The quarries of Ohio fu 
nish a large part of the country wil! 
stone. They supply some of the bes! 
and most durable sandstone in th 





United States. The famous “Bere: 


grit” sandstone makes grindstones fo 
practically the whole United States- 
so if you have any “axes to grind 
you know where to go. The fin 
stone for making whetstones, oilston: 
and similar grinding products are als 
a great asset. 

Ohio is the home of the cash regis 
ter—that modern invention which ha 
revolutionized business. Howeve! 
many of Ohio’s chief industries ar: 


like the cash-register business, an: 
when sales of that particular produc! 


fell off, after the great crash of 192‘ 


these Ohio cities—notably Dayton and 


Akron—which had depended too muc! 


on a single industry, were hit abou! 


the hardest of any in the United State: 
The lesson to be learned from thi 
picture is that industries should no 
be centralized so much but should b 
scattered through the country, wher 
labor can be more easily secured 
Then, when hard times come—as the’ 
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are sure to do—it is not so difficult to 
.bsorb those who have lost their jobs. 
rhe Pathfinder can’t stop now to solve 
his problem—but it’s got to be met. 
(Concluded next week) 


PERSONALITIES 


Apostle of the Socialists, Leon Blum, 
ew premier of France, is a wealthy, 
cultured intellectual who collects rare 
pieces of gold and silver plate. With 
, droopy mustache, pince-nez and 
prominent nose the 64-year-old Pre- 

ier is tall, thin and rangy. He is an 
rtist, dramatic critic, author of 
books on Stendhal, Goethe and So- 
ialism and a gifted lawyer. He lives 

, small house in Paris surrounded 
books, excellent paintings and rare 
ces of furniture, bought with the 
ney his father made as a silk mer- 

hant. A persuasive orator and per- 

il dry although at one time the 
resentative in Parliament of a 
ne-growing region, Blum is the first 

and the first Socialist to head ¢ 

French cabinet. Until 1919 he was 
nown even to members of the So- 
cialist party, but at that time he pro- 
sed a plan of moderation which 
ought harmony out of chaos. Used 
tiff opposition, the Premier had 
overdose when less than a year 
o a crowd of Camelots du Roi 
yvalists) attacked his automobile, 
shed windows and beat him so 
rely he was forced to be hos- 
lized. 

Mama hadn’t objected William B. 
khead, might still be on the stage 
tead of Speaker of the House of 
resentatives. The Moscow, Ala., 
1 solon, graduate of the University 
\labama and of Georgetown Law 
ool, went to 

York to be- 
practice when 
heatrical man- 

er offered the 
od-looking and 
lented young 
na role in one 

f his productions. 
fhen came the ob- 
tion from Mama 
nd a new politi- 
il career was 
thereby launched. 
it the new 
aker was the 

t to give his 
1ughter, the glamorous Tallulah, all 
help he could in her work in the 
ater—in fact the internationally- 
own actress says he was her first 
matic teacher. After completing 
rious odd jobs in the political fields 
\labama the 62-year-old Southern- 
entered Congress in 1917 where he 
remained to this day. He has 

n chairman of the Rules Commit- 
and Democratic floor leader. The 
of a Senator and brother of an- 
her, Speaker Bankhead, _ twice- 
rried, has staged a rapid come-back 
om the illness which invalided him 
little over a year ago. During his 














Bankhead 





illness he directed many legislative 
floor movements from his bed. 

Eating raw meat was only one of 
the experiences of Capt. John Meade, 
the United States Army’s official ob- 
server of the Italo-Ethiopian war. For 
five months he traveled in the north- 
ern part of Ethiopia by plane, mule- 
back and Shank’s mare. He had a 
pack train of 17 mules, 12 servants and 
one interpreter who later deserted 
him under fire, forcing him to learn 
the Amharic language. Water and 
vegetables had to be boiled, dysentery 
was common even among the Ethi- 
opians, mosquitoes in the swamps 
were as thick as clouds and fleas were 
everywhere. Captain Meade was able 
to obtain fresh meat, however, by 
shooting ducks, guinea fowl, wild 
boars and gazelles. Now returned to 
this country, he considers Emperor 
Haile Selassie an intelligent monarch 
who was forced into fatal errors by 
the impetuosity of his soldiers, In the 
opinion of the American officer who 
dashed 150 miles by truck to cable the 
news of the Ethiopian rout at Lake 
Ashongi the defeat of the African state 
was due to the modern weapons of the 
Italians and the lack of organization 
on the part of the Ethiopians. 

With his 17th child just placed in 
the cradle George Isaac Hughes, 96, 
who has amazed the medical world for 
a second time, wants to have three 
more children, the last of whom would 
be born when he is 100 years old. The 
New Bern, N. C., nonagenarian lives 
with his 28-year-old wife, who bore 
him a child in 1934, in a dilapidated 
house kept up by relief money and 
the $182 he receives semi-annually as 
a Confederate veteran. Hughes’s first 
born son is now 63. 

One of the delegates to the confer- 
ence of the Associated Country Wom- 
en of the World held in Washington 
was Lady Eleanor Cole of Kenya 
Colony, British East Africa. Reared 
in Scotland, Lady Cole went to Kenya 
after her marriage and since her hus- 
band’s death in 1929 has been man- 
ager of two farms of 80,000 acres. She 
is interested primarily in sheep (she 
has 30,000 of them) and dairying, and 
finds the agricultural problems of 
Kenya and the United States very 
similar. Lady Cole has also devoted 
herself to the education of the na- 
tives and the European youths who 
are growing up there, although her 
own two sons are being educated in 
England. With the natives greatly out- 
numbering the Europeans Lady Cole 
is still not afraid to stay on her ranch 
alone, even if it is 25 miles to the 
nearest township. 

One of the new members of the 
British Parliament is I. C. Hannah, 
formerly professor of Church His- 
tory in Oberlin college, Ohio. But his 
teaching has brought him no fame. It 
is his voice. This instrument was 
unanimously acclaimed as the loud- 
est ever heard in the House of Com- 
mons. In fact the stentorian tones is- 
suing from the worthy M. P.’s throat 
make it possible for even the deafest 
members to understand every word. 





Married at 120 


Thomas Parr of Shropshire, England, 
married a second time at 120! It is also 
known of a Chinese who reached the ripe 
old age of 267 years. Besides there are scores 
in this country who are past the century 
mark. There is no excuse for old age or 
poverty, failing or sickness, says Edwin 
J. Dingle, F. R. G. S., noted world traveler. 
Your life is what you make it, but you 
must know the great force within you to 
rise to the highest peak of success. To 
aid you in this, the Institute of Mental- 
physics, Dept. 78, Second and Hobart, Los 
Angeles, Calif——a non-profit corporation 
of which Dr. Dingle is the head, offers 
free a fascinating book which explains 
this faultless philosophy. It also explains 
how one may acquire health, financial suc- 
cess and discloses the secret of rejuvena- 
tion. Just send your name and address to 
Dr. Dingle for th this free book. W rite e today. 








ALL BUNK! 


Uric Acid Not The Only Cause of Rheu- 
matism— Free Book Tells Why 


If you want to really try to get rid of your 
Rheumatism Neuritis Arthritis — Sciatica 
—Lumbago, you must first get rid of the old 
and false belief that Uric Acid is all that 
causes them. 

Read the Book that is helping thousands— 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism.” In 
simple words this helpful Book reveals star- 
ling, proven facts that every sufferer should 
know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation 
to any sufferer sending their address , 
ly to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209-E Street, Hallowe ll, Maine 








LEADING $ 
MAGAZINES os 


TAKE YOUR PICK 
Any 3 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


( ] Better Homes & { ] Home Arts Needlecrafé 
Gardens, 1 yr. 2 yrs. 
Country Home, 2 yrs. [ ] Parent's Mag., 6 mes. 
Household, 2 yrs. ] Screen Book, 1 yr. 
Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. Romantic Stories, 1 yr. 
McCall's Mag., 1 yr. Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
Movie Classic, 1 yr. Woman's World, 2 yrs. 
True Confessions, 1 yr. Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
Flower Grower, 6 mos. [X] The Pathfinder, 1 yr. 
The 4 magazines in this club must include Pathfinder 
No ehange or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST al) go to one address. 
You actually save $2.00. Mark an X before the THREE 
magazines of your choice and mail this ad together 
with your name, address and remittance to 


THE PATH PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. dD. SHINGTON. D. C. 


Getting Up Nights 


If you suffer from Getting Up Nights, Nerv- 
ousness, Leg Pains, Swollen Joints, Dizziness, 
Headaches, Loss of Pep, Burning, Smarting, 
Itching Acidity due to functional Kidney or 
Bladder troubles, try the Doctor’s guaranteed 
prescription Cystex (Siss-Tex). Must bring 
new vitality in 48 hours, and satisfy com- 
pletely in 8 days or money back. Guaranteed 

Cystex costs only 3c a dose at druggists. 


96° DIABETIC? 


o. oe 














at home. Patients in- 
crease food, ‘pie strength within e 
short time. Free yourself from la 
jections. Write today. 














> (OR, COME TO THe INSTITUTE + 
FREE BOOKLET “fore WAYNE, INDIANA = Maple Ave. 
=] MONUMENT |} 
Freight paid or erected. 30% savings guar- 
anteed. FREE catalog. U.S. Marble & up 
PILE SUFFERERS 
Send 10c for Trial Piloment Treatment and 64 Page Book. 
FARMER! Look! ST ee 


KAADT DIABETIC INSTITUTE 13825 
World’s Best MARBLE or GRANITE. 
Granite Co., Dept. A-66, Oneco, Florida 
F. E. YOUNG & CO., 400 E. 75th St., CHICAGO, tL. 
Dollar brings information. Bex 117, Farmersville, Ohio 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


When the Supreme Court handed 
down its decision outlawing New York 
state’s minimum wages for women and 
children it shut up shop for the sum- 
mer, recessing until October. The past 
term has been a busy one for the 
highest court of the land. Not only 
has it had numerous important and 
far-reaching decisions to make, but it 
was bothered quite frequently by law- 
yers and sightseers. During the term 
exactly 1,104 attorneys were introduc- 
ed to Chief Justice Hughes and his 
associates at formal sessions, and they 
all received permission to practice be- 
fore the court. Qualifications for such 
a privilege are three years as a mem- 
ber of the bar of the highest court of a 
state and $15. Records show that some 
329,000 sightseers passed through the 














SEND ONLY 20c 


—with name, address, and age, and receive by return 
mail set of 14 trial glasses to select from to fit your 
eyes. Nothing more to pay until you can see satis- 
factorily far and near. Then these beautiful spec- 
tacles will cost you ONLY $4.95. Other styles $2.45 
up. Circular with different styles FREE. 

MODERN SPECTACLE CO. 
S125 Pensacola, irving Pk. Sta., Dept. 606-4, CHICAGO 


—MY GOODNESS— 


Yes, this is actually the greatest magazine | 

offered in many years—S4 worth for only $2.00. 
SPECIAL CLUB NO. 238 

Woman’s World 


crue” ONLY SBS 


No change or substitution permitted. Magazines for 
one full year and MUST all go to one address. 
Address THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PILES 


Dr. figred e’s Serr remement Proceriggen 
B. Marshall, Brookline, N. H., writes: “Your 
LL. has helped me a lot, and I have had the 
piles for 10 years.”” Don’t stand that itching, bleed- 
ing soreness longer. This clean, safe, SURE, pene- 
trating liquid works right into the rectal folds— $1— 
postage paid. Satisfaction or money back. MELROSE 
LABORATORY, 88 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


HAY FEVER 23 
ASTHMA 
NO RELIEF—NO PAY 
When other remedies failed—RESTO has succeeded. 


Send 10 cts. today for $1.00 trial treatment. 


F R E ££ —Booklet giving causes of these distress- 
ing ailments sent FREE on request. 


Resto Company, 201 Migrs. Exch. Bldg., Kansas s City, Mo. 


ELLAGRA 


Can be Cured. 
Booklet and Guarantee 


Write for free 
333 Sales Co., Dept. P, Sumner, Miss. 





True Story 
McCall’s Magazine 














new marble home of the high court. 
The Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court receives a salary of $20,500 a 
year and the eight associate justices 
get $20,000 each. But it is said that 
pay day means little to the members 
of the high bench. Most of them, it is 
claimed, never see their pay checks. 
The division of disbursement of the 
Treasury has revealed that most of the 
justices have their checks mailed di- 
rectly to their banks. When the great 
court was first started the Chief Jus- 
tice received $4,000 a year and the as- 
sociates $3,500. Congress has voted 
pay increases for them seven times 
since 1789. The last pay increase was 
voted in 1926 when each of the justices 
was given a $5,500 a year raise. 


Great God of all the nations, 
From whose Almighty hands 
The seed-time and the harvests 
Bless all the waiting lands 
For we are all Thy people, 
Country women of the World, 
From the homes of every country 
Peace and friendship’s flag unfurled. 


Great God of all the nations, 
From Thine all gracious hands 
We ask Thy richest blessings 
On homes Of all the lands 
For we are Thine own people. 
Bless each lintel, flower and tree, 
Bless the children of our households, 
Lord, we put our trust in Thee. 


Great God of all the nations, 
We come a mighty throng. 

With hand clasped hand in greeting 
We sing a glorious song— 

A prayer for faith and eourage, 
Peace and friendship’s flag unfurled, 

From the homes of every country, 
Country women of the world. 


This poem, composed by Dr. Dora 
H. Stockman, of East Lansing, Mich., 
and read by her to the third triennial 
conference of Associated Country 
Women of the World in Washington 
made such a hit with the more than 
6,000 delegates assembled that Dr. 
Stockman is setting it to music so that 
in the future the farm women will 
have their own theme song. 

In recent years the national capital 
has been host to so many conventions 
and conferences that it has been dub- 
bed the “city of conventions.” The 
recent rural women’s convention, how- 
ever, will long be remembered as an 
outstanding event. Never was there 
a larger, more handsome and well- 
dressed gathering of women anywhere. 
When people first began to hear about 
rural women, farm women and coun- 
try women coming to Washington for 
a world-wide convention some erro- 
neously expected to see a small group 
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Now, more than 
ever, you need 
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Peace Monument or Naval Monumen 
Pennsylvania avenue and First street, e: 
ed to the “memory of the officers, sea 
and marines of the United States 
who fell in defense of the Union and 
erty of their country, 1861-1865.” 


of work-hardened, sun-browned, { 
lined, gingham-clad individuals 
knew little about finding their 
around. Those who had such an 
cient picture of our modern rura 
farm women learned a valuable le 
from the farm women’s confer: 
Not only was the attendance far g: 
er than expected, but the asse: 
demonstrated beyond a doubt 
there is no way of distinguishin: 
city slicker’s wife from a rural wo! 
by the way she dresses. 

At the White House garden pa 
given to the delegates by Presid 
and Mrs. Roosevelt, which incident 


was the largest party of the Roosevelt 


administration, the farm women n 
gled with the wives of senators 


representatives and other high gov- 


ernment officials without anyone 
ing able to tell which was which. 


this party the farm ladies are said t 


have consumed a total of 390 gal! 
of lemonade. Some 25 crates of | 
ons from which 65 gallons of len 
juice went into the making. Perha 
the only real difference in this gath 


ing from any other large gathering o 


convention ladies was the economi 
way in which most of them trave! 
to and from Washington and the w 
in which they found housing acco 


modations. Many of them traveled by 
bus or drove their own cars. A larg 


number of them lived in tents and 
the local tourist camp, while most 
of the others found rooms in priv 
residences and in small hotels. 


The National Symphony Orchestra 


has canceled its series of concerts { 
this summer, but the capital will 

be without its music. A schedule 
45 band concerts at the east front 


the Capitol during June, July, Augu 
and September by the Marine, Arm) 


and Navy bands has been announ 
by David Lynn, architect of the ( 
itol, All concerts are to begin at 7 
p.m, 

—_—____-. > ___. 


THAT’S AN IDEA 


Texans have planted rows of su 
flowers to act as windbreaks. 
——_—_ <2 


Silly Sally thinks the Bliss Ele 
trical School, at Washington, is just 
another name for the electoral colles 
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OPPORTUNITIES 





ertising te the great which brings produ 
| eee gelber ed baron joyer and 4 y~- a wits 
| some Se ecogto tend e Pathfinder, this paper offers: 







chance te profit by this modern force. gtiave uw anything to sell. 

boy or exchange? Do you want Want help? Want a 
partner ? Want a position? Want to ~~ Ra money 7? Want 
to work up & nice business at home, through the mails ? 
need do is tell your story, in hy * fewest words possibile and broad- 
needs throae® 3 ‘Ask for classified advertising rate 
card Address: E PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 










AGENTS 





)[H MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
urt or full time If experienced so state. Address 
e Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ASH IN—SELL, SWAP Surplus Articles, Fifteen 
rd Advertisement One Dollar.’’ American Swap- 
Magazine, 454 Cherry St., New York 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
i, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
es Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTION 


MONTH PAID GOVERNMENT ASSISTANT 
(Meat) Inspectors at Start. Age 18-45. No 
nee required. Common education. Want to 
for next eligibility test? Details free. Write, 
tion Service, Dept. 260, St. Louis, Mo. 


INSTRUCTION 


Y FOR PLEASURE—Teach for profit. 
subjects. Community College Courses, 
od, New Jersey. 

es MALE HELP WANTED 

Al. AGENTS WANTED to wear and demonstrate 

ee Suits to friends. No canvassing. Up to $12 in 
easy. Experience unnecessary. Valuable demon- 
i equipment, actual samples Free. H. J. Graves, 
1300 Harrison, Dept. F-918, Chicago. 


MEDICAL 


THER NATURES SELTZER for acid stomach, 
ers, constipation. Large bottle one dollar pre- 
Dr. DeBushe, Soap ke, Washington. 


ES AND LUMPS MY SPECIALTY. Free, 140 
book. Dr. Boyd Williams, Hudson, Wisconsin. 


OLD MONEY WANTED 


rO $500 EACH paid for hundreds of old coins. 
ep All. We Buy and Sell. Send 10 cents for Ilus- 
i Coin Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed Prices. 30 


business. Coin Exchange, Box 12, Le Roy, N. Y. 
PERSONAL 


NESOME?—Find your sweetheart! Confidential in- 
juctions by letter; dependable, nationwide serv- 
: refined people. Investigate the best. Sealed 
: ae Evan Moore, Box 988, Jackson- 
orida 


NELY! Join world’s greatest social extension Bu- 

eau, 36 years of dependable service, quick results, 
phot descriptions, introductions free, many wealthy. 
rd, Box 607, Grayslake, Ill. 


1ESOME? Join reliable Star Correspondence Club 

tablished 1924). Some rich, Christians, Members 
ywhere. (Confidential) Investigate the Best. Free 
ticulars sealed. Lois Reeder, Box 549, Palestine, 





Interest- 
Col- 
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LONESOME? Join this old reliable club, in business 
e 1918. Refined people, many wealthy. J. A. 
Box 28, Newark, New Jersey. 


OME? Meet just the Sweetheart or Mate yc you 
esire. Members everywhere. Select Social Service, 
9, Royal Oak, Michigan. 


;OME? Book of Photos and Descriptions Free. 
y wealthy. Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 

K City, Mo. 
VABLE LADY, ROMANTIC, WITH MONEY, craves 
tk Please write. Gladys Fore, Box 39, 














ACQUAINTED CLUB—Want a wife, husband or 
weetheart. Many wealthy. Box 1251, Denver, Colo 


CONGENIAL, HAS MONEY, wants nice affec- 
Oxford, Fla. 


late sweetheart. Write. Club 55, 
PHOTO FINISHING 


{ .00 PRIZE OFFER with every roll developed, in- 

ing 8 beautiful Prints, Professional Oil Painted 

rgement, 25c. Individual attention. Quick Serv- 
Janesville Film, A69, Janesville, Wis 


LLS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weight 
fessional enlargements and 8 guaranteed never 
perfect tone prints, 25c coin. Rays Photo Serv- 

Crosse, Wis. 


DEVELOPED, 8 permanent prints, two double 

t, portrait-like professional enlargements, prize 
n, 25c. Extra fast service. Midwest Photo, 
ville . rs 

DEVELOPED, PRINTED, and two professional 

largements 25c coin. Reprints 3c. Immediate 
e. The Photo Mill, Box 629H, Minneapolis, 
esota. 

DEVELOPED. Two double-clear prints each 
tive 25c. Reprints 2!4c. Enlargement coupon. 
rd’ Box 3535-T, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
L DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox glossy 
ts 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. Foto- 

vice. Box A, Roanoke, Virginia 

DEVELOPED—116 size or smaller, 8 beautiful 
irgements from your roll 25c. Wisconsin Film 
ce, WestSalem, Wisc. ae 

M DEVELOPED, 25c. Two beautiful enlargements 
h each roll. Quick Service. Peerless Photo 

La Crosse, Wis. _ 

) PROFESSIONAL double weight 
1 eight guaranteed prints. 25c 

LaCrosse, Wis. 

L DEVELOPED and 8 guaranteed prints including 

» enlargements, 25c coin. Super Snapshot, Winona, 
esota. 

REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints each 
iegative 25c. Skrudland, 6970-57, George, Chicago. 
REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Rolls Cone 

















~ enlargements 
Mays Photo 
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AMERICANA 





The United States Senate holding a 
debate on “What is champagne?” 

The Blacksmiths’ Union in _ this 
country claiming 20,000 members, but 
less than one in a hundred of them 
shoe horses. 

The government’s Alcohol Adminis- 
tration calling a conference of the 
nation’s experts to decide for all time 
how much gin to put into a dry martini. 

A manufacturer of millions of autos 
taking daily rides on a bicycle to 
keep in shape. 

Works Progress Administration pro- 
viding WPA workers with “comfort 
shovels.” 

A Pathfinder subscriber asking us to 
intercede for two WPA workers to 
set on some turkey eggs the old hens 
had refused to hatch. 

Citizens dining on 
liking it. 

Two hundred prominent inhabitants 
of Seneca Falls, N. Y., throwing a civic 
dinner in honor of the 21st birthday 
of Tommy, a big yellow feline. 

———___-. > 
WHO REMEMBERS—— 

What article of women’s wearing 
apparel a fascinator was? 

When a stenographer was called 
typewriter? 

When the well-dressed motorist 
was ashamed to be seen in a car with- 
out his goggles and linen duster? 


dog food and 


When the bathing beauties wore 
more clothes at the beach than at 
home? 


ANCIENT MYSTERY EXPLAINED 

The prophetic delirium associated 
with the religious shrines of ancient 
Greece has a prosaic explanation to- 
day. Somewhere, near by, were na- 
tural gases or vapors which, arising 
from the soil, had the power of 
intoxicating. 








™ NOVELTIES 


GET A WINDSHIELD DEBUGGER for quick remov al 
of smash¢ =; bugs. Send 15 cents. Davis, Novelties A, 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 
PATENT YOUR IDEA—wWrite immediately for two 
free books, “Patent Protection’’ and ““‘When and 
How to Sell an Imvention.’’ Fully explain many in- 
teresting points to inventors and illustrate important 
mechanical principles. With books we also send 
dence of Invention’’ form. Prompt service, reasonable 
fees, thirty-six years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay 
Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent At- 

torneys, 806-G Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS—WRITE FOR new free book, “Patent 
Guide for the Inventor” and “Record of Invention”’ 
form. No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
ence A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 6983 Adams Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEYS and Counsel- 
lors since 1875. Booklet on patents sent upon re- 
quest. C. A. Snow & Co., Dept. 6, 710 8th St., 
Washington, D. C. 
SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED: Man to start in business sellir 1g widely- 





known products to satisfied consumers. Complete 
line. Largest company, established 1889. Big earn- 
ings. No capital or experience needed Write for 
free particulars. Rawleigh’s, Box F-1-PAT, Free- 
port. Ill 
SALESMEN! EARN TO $10.00 DAILY commissions 

selling five months guaranteed shoes for whole 
family. Build independent business. Free Samples 


9 Boston, Mass 
WRITERS SERVICE 


FAME AND FORTUNE have been made from songs 

through talking pictures, radio, phonograph, music 
publishers. “‘Hit’ writers revise, arrange, compose 
music to lyrics, lyrics to your music. We submit to 
studios and publishers. Free report. Booklet Free. Uni- 
versal Song Service, 661 Meyer Bidg., Hollywood, Calif. 
SEND SONG POEM TODAY for our wonderful propo- 

sition. Richard Bros., 14 Hyde Park Bank Bidg., 
Chicago. 


Moench Shoes, 


“*Evi-* 
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arse PROSTATE 
isour DISEASE 


ABOUT 


Don’t Guess—Send for our FREE BOOKLET 
“Facts About Prostate Disease.”’ 


For years—Men from every 
walk of Life - ministers 
merchants, doctors, farmers 
railroad men, and lawye1 
from every state of the 
Union have been treated 
for Prostate Diseases in 
Milford, Kansas 


FREE BOOKLET Pacts 


Including diagrams, iJlustrations, pictures of 
our modern senitarium, and valuable infor- 
mation about prostate disease. Address 


MILFORD SANITARIUM 


Dept. B. MILFORD, KANSAS 


No JoKE To BE DEAF 


—Every deaf person knows that— 
Mr. Way made himself hear his watch tick after 
being deaf for twenty-five years, with his Arti- 
ficial Ear Drums. He wore them day and night. 

il They stopped his bead 

noises. They are invisible 
andcomfortable,nowires 
or batteries. Write for 
TRUE STORY. Also 
booklet on Deafness. 













rtifictal Ear Drum 
THE WAY COMPANY 


724 Hotmann Bide. 


WHEN YOU RENEW 


When you renew your Pathfinder subscription, ve 
sure to give your name and address exactly as it 
has appeared on the copies sent to you. If we have 
made even a minor error in your address Jabel, 
be sure to call it to our attention. If you wish 
your copies for the renewal subscription sent to a 
new address, be sure to clearly indicate BOTH 
your old address as well as the new. When conven- 
ient, include an old address label with your renewal 
or when asking to have your address changed. 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Setrek. Michigan 



















DON’T BE CUT 


Until You Try This 


PILES wana 


for pile suffering. If you have piles 
in any form write for a FREE sample 
of Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless the 
day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-A43 Page Co., 300-A43 Page Bidg., Ma Bidg., Marshall, » Mich. 


PROSTATE $612 ani. 


Stop night rising, leg-back pains, ner- 
vousness, low hy - Treat yourself at 
home. First cost is last. FREE BOOK. 


_—  _GLAWRAY CORP., DEPT. F, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
FREE 
BOOK 


RAISE GIANT FROGS 


WE PAY UP TO $5 DOZEN! 






Furnis h Precsere and Instructions. Start in your 
backya Climate suitable. 
AMERICAN ROG ‘CANNING CO... FROG 
Dept. 145- H, New Orieans, La. BOOK 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 


and bladder sufferers send for free trial package, 
amazing results Endorsed by doctors 
PROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. D-2, Miami, Oklahoma. 


DICE CARDS 


Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories. 
( ate slog FREE. 


2) ee 
BIG $450 
Six Magazines = 


Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


Woman's World 10 Leghern World 


HILL BROS., 








1 

@ Mothers’ Home Life il Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
8 Cloverleaf Amer. Review!2 Amer. Poultry Journal 

4 Household Magazine 13 Lllastrated Mechanics 

5 Good Stories 14 Home Arts Needlecraft 

6 Gentlewoman Mag. 16 Poultry Tribune 

7 Home Circle 17 Plymouth Rock Mo. 

8 The Farm Journal 18 Khode Island Red Jol. 

9 


Country Home X The Pathfinder 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST al! go to one address. 
Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 

blank below. Each magazine for one year. 
— -—ORDER BLANK— —- - =—- = 

THE - PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 
resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 
gether with The Pathfinder all for one full year. 


11213141516) 78 )9| 10] 11 | 12) 13/14) 1S/06)07118 


Name 
St. or R. F. D. 
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LUCIDS 


An obviously embarrassed young 
man applied to the license clerk for a 
marriage license. “I’m going to marry 
the sweetest girl in the whole world,” 
he confided to the clerk. 

As he hurried away clutching the 
precious piece of paper the clerk turn- 
ed to the next customer and remarked: 
“Gee, that girl changes her mind often. 
That’s the 17th license I’ve issued for 
her this week.” 








Teacher—If you don’t like your baby 
sister why don’t you send her back and ex- 
change her for a little brother? 

Bobby—I guess it’s too late now; you 
see we’ve used her a week already. 


First Boondoggler—You certainly 
have an easy job, just holding that red 
flag where the others are working. 

Second Boondoggler—Don’t you be- 
lieve it. They promised me that if I 
trained hard I could carry the flag 
when we celebrate the opening of the 
Florida-Gulf canal. 


Henry—Why did Lora break her 
engagement with young Baggsby? 

Marian—Hadn’t you heard? He 
promised to send her roses for her 
birthday, one for each year of her 


life, and the florist got the order 
mixed. He sent her three dozen in- 
stead of 22. 


“So you didn’t get his license num- 
ber?” said the traffic officer to the hit 
and run victim. “Could you swear to 
the driver?” 

“Sure,” replied the victim, “and I 
did, but it didn’t do a bit of good.” 


Politician—I see that there is but 
one state where there is no graft. 

Second Ditto—Quick, where is it? 
Let’s get out there before the other 
boys find out about it and get the best 
pickings. 


Harduppe—I say, old fellow, can 
you lend me a dollar for a day or so? 

Tyte—I’m very sorry, but the dollar 
I keep for lending purposes is out at 
present. However, I can put your 
name on my waiting list. 


George—What are you crying about, 
my dear? 

Susie—The horrid old mice got into 
the pantry and ate up a beautiful cus- 
tard pie I had baked. 

George—Come now, don’t worry so 
much about a few mice. 


Socrates—Have you found an honest 
man yet? 

Diogenes—I thought I had but the 
rascal stole my lantern the minute I 
turned my back, 


Friend—Did you make any new rec- 
ords on your flight yesterday? 

Aviator—Yes; a farmer told me I 
was the first man to climb down out 
of the tree in his front yard without 
first climbing up. 





Marily: ddie, don’t scold 
because I was too tired to sew a button 


on your trousers. I hope you do 
think your pants are more import, 
than your wife. 

Fred—Well, there’s lots of pl 
a man can go without his wife, 
know. 


Mrs, Barker—How does it happen, 


Mr. Schmitzer, that you sent me « 
11, oranges when I ordered a dozen 

Grocer Schmitzer—You see, 
Barker, one of them was bad and 
knew you wouldn’t want it so I th 
it out. 





Helen—I know a woman who lived to 
the age of 40 without learning to read 
and write. Then she met a man who mad, 


a scholar of her in two years. 
Henry—That’s nothing! 

who was a scholar at 40 but he met 

woman who made a fool of him in two days 


Evalyn—Why did you take up G 
man instead of French at college }a: 
year? 

Rosamond—Oh, the French prof: 
sor wasn’t nearly so handsome as | 
one who teaches German. 


Mrs. Peebles—How did you hap; 


to make the acquaintance of your hus- 


band? 


Mrs. Getzum—Oh, it was very ro- 


mantic. I met him for the first ti: 


when he ran over my first husband 
with his auto as we were crossing the 


Street, 








60 


Tite SANDS of my 
the country know there is no need to pay big 
prices. 
fie fit for many years, by mail, and I have saved 
my customers thousands of dollars. Besides, 
satisfaction or they do not cost you one 
cent, and I take your word. 
for you personally can be tried for sixty days. 


SEND NO MONEY 


antee you 


satisfied customers all over 
I have been making dental plates that 
I guar- 


Teeth made especially 


False Teeth 


7 In one Pennsylvania towr. 
a 

ing plates made by me 

and they are completely 

satisfied that they have 


better teeth and have 
saved big money. 














lone 91 people are wear- 








I know a man 








HERE’S PROOF: 


Iam a minister of the Gospel. I have been 
preaching for 26 years. I can say you did 
good work for me. My teeth fit good and 
give good service.—G. M., W. Va. 


I am 64 years old. Most of my teeth have 
been out over 25 years. My health was not 
good until I got my teeth. I weighed only 
118, now I weigh 135 lbs. and feel better 
than in 20 years. I can’t say enough for 
your fitting my teeth and the beauty they 
have. My wife gained 22 lbs. since she 
started wearing your teeth. 
L. D. K., So. Car. 


My plates are very beautiful to look at and 
are constructed to give life-long service and 
satisfaction. You can look younger at once. 
They are made with arsagh white genuine 


porcelain teeth. Well fitting 
FREE and guaranteed unbreaka- 
ble. Remember, you do not 


send one cent with coupon—just your name 
and address, and we send free impression 
material and full detailed directions. Be sure 
to write today for my low prices and com- 
plete information. Don’t put this off. Do 
it today. Just mail coupon. 


Pett eee eee es StS Se Se SS SS SSS Se, 
i DR. S. B. HEININGER, D.D.S., 

; 440 W. Huron St., Dept. 601, Chicago, Il. 

§ Please send me your FREE impression mate! 
§ price list and full information on your de 
: plates without any obligation. 
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